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Trade Reconstruction 


in the AMERICAS 


O ADDRESS the Thirty-second For- 
Ka eign Trade Convention on some as- 
pects of our economic relations with the 
other American Republics is a privilege 
for which I am grateful. With such an 
informed and discerning audience it is 
unnecessary to go into details; there- 
fore, in the limited time at my disposal I 
shall only touch upon a few of the more 
salient features of the subject. 

Two weeks ago Secretary Byrnes, un- 
der this some roof, said: “We have 
learned by experience that to have good 
neighbors, we must be good neighbors.” 

We intend to follow that basic prin- 
ciple in the reconstruction period and 
thereafter, just as devotedly as we have 
during the war and in the preceding 
years. The American Republics, with 
the notorious exception of one govern- 
ment, on balance have a splendid record 
of economic cooperation. They have 
been good neighbors 


Cooperation Essential 


The resources of the United States 
were inadequate to meet the insatiable 
demands of modern warfare. We needed 
many things—tin, rubber, petroleum, 
antimony, copper, food—and some of 
them we needed desperately. 

To meet these deficiencies we turned 
to our southern neighbors. Because 
they had confidence in us and because 
from the very beginning we gave their 
civilian needs the same treatment as our 
own, they, for the most part, responded 
in a fine cooperative spirit. Thus As- 
sistant Secretary Clayton at the Mexico 
City Conference testified to the fact that 
the procurement contracts with the other 
American governments “‘were made with- 
out undue bargaining and were on the 
whole performed with complete hon- 
esty and integrity; the prices were 
fair...” and “every effort was made to 
expand production.” 

It is essential that our neighbors and 
we continue to solve our. problems 
through consultation in an atmosphere 
of mutual respect and collaboration. 
There can be no dictation by either party 
to the other. When differences arise, as 
they surely will, they must be settled 
by straight-forward negotiations, by 
compromise, by arbitration, and always 
with that friendly understanding which 


—_—_——— >= 


NoTE.—This article reproduces Mr. Braden's 
address delivered at a luncheon of the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Convention, Waldorf 
oa Hotel, New York City, November 14, 


By the Honorable Spruit. Braven, 
Assistant Secretary of State 


enables one to see the other's point of 
view. 

In the reconstruction era that una- 
nimity of purpose which prevails in 
wartime will be lacking, selfish interests 
will more readily come to the fore, and 
accommodations will be more difficult, 
as tempers already fatigued by war 
strains become increasingly harassed by 
the manifold and complicated problems 
which lie ahead for all. 


Grave Economic Problems 


The stern necessities of war have left 
to every country in this hemisphere a 
legacy of serious economic problems. 
Among these are the menace of inflation 
and exaggerated nationalisms, both of 
which are presently threatening on every 
side. 

The United States has assumed a na- 
tional debt of unprecedented and un- 
paralleled size; we have dangerously ac- 
celerated the depletion of our strategic 
natural resources to a point where in 
some cases we are approaching the status 
of a “have not” nation; and we have dis- 


torted the shape of our economy by our 
all-out mobilization for war. 

The gravity of our own economic posi- 
tion, however, must not blind us to the 
problems of our neighbors. Preoccupied 
as we are with the urgent tasks of cre- 
ating a stable peacetime economy in the 
United States, we must not neglect those 
serious transitional problems which in- 
volve the economic relations of the 
American Republics with one another. 

Our war procurement of raw materials 
from the neighboring republics in some 
instances caused a great expansion in 
production facilities. The abrupt can- 
celation of our purchase contracts in- 
evitably would cause widespread unem- 
ployment and economic distress. Yet 
we could not afford to continue to buy 
largely in excess of our needs. 

This problem was recognized in Reso- 
lution XXI at the Mexico City Confer- 
ence, which records general agreement 
with our view that international trade 
in these basic products and strategic 
materials should be returned to normal 
commercial channels as soon as possible. 
At the same time, that Resolution pro- 
vides that suitable steps shall be taken 
during the readjustment period to mini- 
mize the adverse consequences of “cut- 
backs” on the economies of the countries 
concerned. 





Commercial port of Uruguay’s capital, Montevideo. ‘ 
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From Movietone News 


Latin American trade has been, and will be, affected by the powerful “construction upsurge” 


in many urban centers. 


Readjustments Necessary 


We are now in process of reducing our 
public purchases from Latin America. 
As we do so, we are adhering to the letter 
and spirit of our undertakings at Mexico 
City. Some commodities, of cour <, are 
still in short supply, and procurement 
continues at a high level. In other cases, 
where commodities have come or are 
coming into relatively easy supply, we 
have tried, where necessary, to ease the 
readjustment problem for the supplying 
country by arranging a gradual tapering- 
off of our purchases. We shall continue 
to give advance notice of our intentions. 
We have tried, within the limits of exist- 
ing legislation, to curtail procurement 
equitably as between domestic and for- 
eign sources, for we believe that high- 
cost procurement, wherever it be, should 
be curtailed before low-cost procurement, 
whether domestic or foreign. Moreover, 
we have arranged in some instances to 
pay on a sliding scale in the “cut-back”’ 
period, in order to reduce the transitional 
shock to the supplying country. And 
finally, we are ready always to discuss 
these “cut-back” problems with the 
vendor countries, and to seek earnestly 
for equitable and mutually agreeable 
solutions. 

The other American Republics are nor- 
mally heavily dependent on imports for 
their supplies of many types of manufac- 
tured goods, especially capital equipment 
of all varieties. Unhappily, the goods 
needed by our neighbors for the repair, 
improvement, and expansion of their 
economies were precisely the types most 
essential for prosecution of the war. 
Consequently, they sold to us during the 
war. much more than we were able to sell 
to them, and now possess a large supply 


This is the Avenida Atlantica in Rio 


of dollars which they are eager to spend 
on imports. In view of the continuing 
shortage in the United States of many 
types of producers’ goods, some of the 
other American nations are apprehensive 
that they may be unable to purchase a 
fair share of our output. 


[ndustrialization Desirable 


Lest there be misunderstanding on this 
score, I wish to emphasize that the United 
States Government rejects the view that 
the industrialization and diversification 
of the Latin American economies are 
threats to the maintenance of our own 
export markets in that area. The ancient 
mercantilist fallacy that an industrial 
exporting nation should strive to impede 
the industrialization of its oversea mar- 
kets was ridiculed and exploded nearly 
200 years ago by Adam Smith; but like 
many mistaken theories, this one dies 
hard. 

The measure in which a customer na- 
tion may, through industrialization, in- 
crease its purchases is exemplified by the 
economic history of the United States. 
The early stages of our industrial devel- 
opment were largely financed by our for- 
eign investors. There were those in Eng- 
land and elsewhere who warned against 
the export of capital to the United States, 
alleging that this profitable market for 
their manufactures would thereby be de- 
stroyed. ‘Those were indeed false proph- 
ets; in the 70 years following the middle 
of the nineteenth century, our imports of 
finished manufactures increased sixfold. 

Moreover, the industrialization of the 
United States so expanded our national 
income that large capital reserves ac- 
cumulated domestically. In this way we 
were enabled not only to finance our 
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further expansion but also to buy out 
much of the foreign holdings in the 
United States, thus, without the Slightest 
irritation, accomplishing the repatriation 
of foreign investments on mutually bene. 
ficial terms. 

Self-evidently, countries with low pro- 
ductivity have low living standards; life 
among the masses is a bitter struggle for 
rudimentary needs, and so the market for 
imports is narrow and limited. This 
axiom is witnessed in the significant fact 
that we normally export more goods to 
Canada, an industralized nation, than to 
the whole of South America, although 
the latter has nearly 10 times the popu- 
lation of the former. 

Therefore, as a matter of ethics, as 
good neighbors, and in order to increase 
our exports, we are heartily in accord 
with the aspirations of our friends in this 
hemisphere for higher national produce. 
tivity based on economic development 
and diversification. The people of the 
United States stand ready, as we have in 
the past, to assist to the extent we appro. 
priately can in the formulation and exe. 
cution of plans for the economically 
sound development of projects in the 
other American Republics. I should be 
less than candid, however, if I failed to 
make clear that all of us should shun 
those plans for industrial development, 
designed not to promote increased pro- 
ductivity and higher real national in- 
come, but to serve the purposes of au- 
tarchy, neurotic nationalism, and mili- 
tary adventure. The pseudo-economic 
development of the latter types would be 
wholly incompatible with the ideals of the 
inter-American system, and we should 
deplore the emergence of such policies. 

Also it must be recognized that the 
sound industrialization of a country can 
by all odds be carried out more effectively 
under the dynamic system of private, 
and, where possible, competitive enter- 
prise, to which we are dedicated, than 
it ever can by government. Just as the 
United States and European capital both 
greatly benefited from the latter’s in- 
vestments here, so less developed nations 
who desire to advance the rate of their 
economic growth may profit by encour- 
aging the entry of capital from abroad. 
It is perhaps pertinent to add that the 
huge burden of our public debt and the 
resultant taxes will bear heavily on the 
ability of the United States Government 
to extend itself financially in developing 
enterprises of this nature. This oppor- 
tunity—I might even say responsibility— 
will perforce in large measure fall to the 
private investor. 


The Foreign Investor 


The foreign investor has both rights 
and obligations. He reasonably expects 
that the former will be honored and that 
he will not be subjected to arbitrary and 
discriminatory acts. Money is a most 
timid thing and will venture only where 
there is stability and where commitments 
are being met. On the other hand, itis 
the obligation of the foreign investor and 
businessman rigidly to obey the laws of 
the country to which he goes; so to com- 
port himself as always to create respect 
for his native land and never remotely 

(Continued on p. 43) 
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World Trade Statistics 


Released from Censor 


ROM ITS INCEPTION, the Interna- 

tional Trade Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, was organized 
to interpret and analyze United States 
foreign-trade statistics for Government 
and business use. To facilitate policy 
determinations by various governmental 
officials, businessmen, economists, and 
the general public, it also compiles basic 
data on the imports and exports of for- 
eign countries derived from their official 
publications. 

During the war years, the Unit devel- 
oped approximately 15,000 standardized 
compilations of the international trade 
of the United States and of most foreign 
countries. The tables summarize the 
pasic data in readily usable and repro- 
ducible form. With the removal of war- 
time restrictions, these tables are now 
being furnished to the public as an aid 
to foreign-trade operations. 


Compilation of Data 


To familiarize the reader with the 
types of information available, the titles 
of the basic tables maintained, and 
descriptions of the data included therein, 
are presented in table I. Compilations 
based on United States statistics cover 
United States trade with practically all 


By Pau Wirrs, International Trade 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce 


countries of the world. These present 
the data by both commodity groups and 
individual commodities. They extend 
back as far as 1937. 

Countries for which import and ex- 
port tables have been derived from of- 
ficial reports of foreign countries and 
the years covered are shown in table II. 
The tables for a given country give 
quantities and values in the national 
currency of the country. Information on 
the principal commodities and the chief 
country sources or destinations are pre- 
sented. Usually these data cover from 
70 to 80 percent of the total trade of the 
country. 

For a limited number of commodity 
groups (most foodstuffs and about 90 
other commodity groups, see table ITI), 
basic tables have been devised to show 
the world trade, commodity by com- 
modity. Data for foodstuffs cover most 
countries. Those for the other com- 
modity groups cover countries selected 
on the basis of their importance as im- 


porters or exporters of the commodity 
surveyed. Frequently all the Latin 
American countries have been included, 
even though they were not leading im- 
porters or exporters of the commodity. 

The tables for each commodity group 
show break-downs by individual com- 
modities. For example, the table for 
iron and steel imports into British India 
(based on British Indian statistics) shows 
such individual items as ingots, bars, 
sheets and plate, rails, pipes and fittings, 
nails, screws, bolts and nuts, fencing, and 
other similar products. The principal 
country sources of each of these items 
are also shown. In general, the com- 
modity tables cover the years 1937 to 
1941. 

The tables are designed to furnish in- 
formation on important general and spe- 
cific problems in the foreign trade field. 
Businessmen, economists, and others who 
find the information useful may obtain 
copies. Since the supply is limited, please 
indicate the specific country or commod- 
ity, the table number, and the years for 
which data are desired. Requests for in- 
for nation should be addressed to the In- 
ternational Trade Unit, Room 2600, De- 
partment of Commerce Building, tele- 
phone extension 2308. 


Basic Tables on World Trade Maintained by the International Trade Unit 





TABLE I. 
Table No Title 

1-A/EX (Country): Trade, Total and With 
Major Countries 

I-A/IM (Country): Trade, Total and With 
Major Countries 

I-A ..| (Country): Trade and Balance of Mer- 
chandise Trade, Total and With 
Major Countries. 

II-A/S (Country): Principal Exports 

> 

IIl-A/D (Country): Exports of (Commodity), 
Total and to Major Countries 

III-A (Country): Principal Exports to (Cown- 
try 

IV-A/S (Country): Principal Imports 

IV-A/D (Country): Imports of (Commodity), 
Total and From Major Countries 

V-A (Country): Principal Imports From 
(Country 

Vir. United States Trade and Balance of 

. Trade With (Country). 

VILA‘ 4 


United States Exports to (Country) 
by Groups and Principal Com- 
modities. 


*Tables based on United States statistics 


Description of contents 


This table presents the total value of exports in the national currency of the country . 
veyed to major countries which account for 70 to 80 percent of its total exports are shown. 
silver exports are shown when such exports are included in the totals. 

This table presents the total value of imports in the national currency of the country. 
veyed from major countries which account for 70 to 80 percent of its total imports are shown. 
and silver imports are shown when such imports are included in the totals. 


Exports from the country sur- 
Separate data on gold and 


Imports into the country sur- 
Separate data on gold 


Total exports, total imports, and the net balance of merchandise trade are shown in values of the national currency of 


the country surveyed. 


Usually, annual data for a period of 4 or more years are presented. Separate data are shown 


for the exports and imports of selected countries with the country surveyed. 


The principal commodities exported from the country surveyed are listed. 


rency of the country are shown. 


Quantities and values in the national*cur- 


The commodities selected account for 70 to 80 percent of the total value of exports. 


They are arranged by subgroups as published by the country. The number of commodities varies with the volume 
and diversity of the trade and with the reporting practices of the country. Gold and silver exports are shown sepa- 


rately where feasible 


A group of tables for each country, one for each commodity listed in table II-A/S. 


Exports of each commodity to selected 


countries which account for 70 to 80 percent of the total exports of the commodity are shown in quantity units and in 


values of the national currency of the country. 


The principal commodities exported from the country surveyed to each of a group of selected countries in quantity 


units and in values of the national currency of the country surveyed. 
in table I-A/EX and account for 70 to 80 percent of the total value of exports of the country surveyed. 
modities are arranged by subgroups as published by the country. 
and diversity of trade and with the reporting practices of the country surveyed. 


cover 70 to 80 percent of the total value of exports. 


rency of the country are shown. 


rately where feasible 


A group of tables for each country, one for each commodity listed in table TV-A/S. 


The countries are selected from the list shown 
The com- 
The number of commodities varies with the volume 
In general the commodities selected 


Goid and silver exports are shown separately where feasible. 
The principal commodities imported into the country surveyed are listed. 


Quantities and values in the national cur- 


The commodities selected account for 70 to 80 percent of the total value of imports. 
They are arranged by subgroups as published by the country. 
and diversity of the trade and with the reporting practices of the country. 


The number of commodities varies with the volume 
Gold and silver imports are shown sepa- 


Imports of each commodity from 


selected countries which account for 70 to 80 percent of the total imports of the commodity are shown in quantity units 


and in values of the national currency of the country. 


The principal commodities imported into the country surveyed from each of a group of selected countries in quantity 


units and in values of the national currency of the country surveyed. 
in table I-A/IM and account for 70 to 80 percent of the total value of imports of the country surveyed. 
ties are arranged by subgroups as published by the country. 
and diversity of trade and with the reporting practices of the country surveyed. 


covers 70 to 80 percent of the total value of imports. 


The countries are selected from the list shown 
The commodi- 
The number of commodities varies with the volume 
In general the commodity selected 


Gold and silver imports are shown separately where feasible. 


United States exports to and imports from the country surveyed and the balance of trade are shown in dollar values. 


| Data are generally shown for a period of 20 to 30 years. 
These data indicate the commodity composition of United States exports to individual countries. 
values of principal commodities and of commodity groups are shown. 


the exports of the United States. 


(Continued on p. 36) 


Tables for a limited number of countries have been compiled. 


Quantities and dollar 
The commodities listed account for most of 
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Palestine’s Activity 
in Diamond Cutting 


NE OF THE little-publicized indus- 
trial developments in Palestine 
during the past 5 years has been the rise 
of the diamond cutting and polishing in- 
dustry. Prior to the war Palestine was 
predominantly agricultural and was 
known in international trade circles pri- 
marily as an exporter of citrus fruit. 
When statistics on the foreign trade of 
the country for the year 1944 were com- 


piled, however, it was the exports of | 


polished diamonds, valued at more than 
$15,000,000, that commanded the spot- 
light of attention. 


Industry's Rapid Rise 


The industry owes its rapid rise pri- 
marily to the war. In 1939 there were 
four small diamond-cutting establish- 
ments operating in Palestine, but their 
output of 1,595 carats was negligible as 
compared with the world production of 
11,000,000 carats. Because the war cut 
Germany off as a source of polished dia- 
monds, and the invasion of diamond-cut- 
ting centers in Belgium and the Nether- 
lands by Nazi forces put an end to the 
trade in these important localities, it was 
inevitable that large users of diamonds in 
the Allied countries, who needed them 
particularly in the war effort, should be 


Prepared in Industrial Projects Unit, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, on Basis of Reports by 
Matcoim P. Hooper, U.S. Consul, 
Jerusalem 


compelled to look elsewhere for their 
stones. Thus it was that Palestine’s 
diamond industry began its rapid growth 

What happened in Palestine in re- 
sponse to the world demand is best illus- 
trated by the rapid increase of the in- 
dustry’s exports. Whereas no appreci- 
able diamond exports are listed for the 
year 1939, in the year 1942-43 (the year 
for the statistical purposes of the indus- 
try runs from April 1 to March 31) the 
industry was carrying on an export trade 
valued at £P1,272,867 (1 Palestinian 
pound=$4.03). Within 2 more years it 
had stepped up its exports to a value of 
£P3,904,342, or something over $15,000.- 
000. 

Probably the most spectacular growth 
took place within the period 1939 to 1942- 
43. During this time the original four 
factories were augmented by 29 new es- 
tablishments, invested capital jumped to 
£P704 858, and the number of operatives 





Courtesy United Palestine Appea! 


Precision workers in the diamond industry 


working in the industry reached a totaj 
of 2,772. Imports of rough stones jp. 
creased from 15,950 carats to 259,383 
carats, and exports were valued at 
£P1,272,867 in 1942-43. 

The increase continued during the 
next 2 years, until the high of the year 
1944-45 was reached. Several factories 
were consolidated during this period, but 
several new plants were established with 
the result that there was no change in 
the total number of plants, although 
many new employees were added to the 
pay rolls. Invested capital amounted to 
£P1,320,000 in 1945-45 and imports of 
rough stones were valued at £P1,628.576. 


High Standards Maintained 


That the number of factories did not 
undergo as rapid an expansion as the 
output was attributed to the foresight 
of the Government. Measures were en- 
acted to prevent the overexpansion of 
the industry at the expense of quality of 
output or the financial stability of the 
plants. The owners and operators, to- 
gether, organized an association for the 
purpose of maintaining standards of 
production, developing new markets, 
promoting specialization, and regulating 
output and sales. 

In the opinion of its leaders, the indus- 
try has been successful in carrying out 
many of these aims. They point out 
that not only has the quality of the prod- 
uct been kept at a high level, but defects 
in workmanship have been eliminated 
and new cuts, such as the Baguette and 
Swiss, have been’ introduced. The 
growth and productiveness of the in- 
dustry during the war years was consid- 
erably influenced by the migration to 
Palestine from Europe of specialists who 
assisted in the training and supervision 
of the workers recruited for the new fac- 
tories. 


Relative Importance 


Judged on the basis of its employment 
figures, the average diamond-cutting 
establishment in Palestine is large in 
comparison with other domestic facto- 
ries. While Palestinian industry 4s 4 
whole has an average of 18 employees 
per establishment, the average for the 
diamond industry is 84. Moreover, the 
10 larger plants, which comprise almost 
one-third of the number operating in 
the country, employ on the average 
up to 100 persons. The medium-size 
establishments average between 50 and 
100 operatives, and even the so-called 
small establishments have an average 
of 32 persons in their employ 
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Inasmuch as the industry developed 
during the war when imported equipment 
was difficult if not impossible to procure, 
most of the machinery being used in the 
factories was manufactured in Palestine. 
Little machinery is needed in the indus- 
try, but the requirements have been in- 
creased greatly during the past 5 years. 
From 50 units of power equipment with 
an available horsepower of 72 in use in 
1939, the power equipment of the fac- 
tories has been increased to an estimated 
910 units with a possible 1,140 horse- 
power. 

Until the end of 1943 the diamond in- 
dustry in Palestine specialized in work 
on smal] diamonds, commercially known 
as “sand.” These stones are used largely 
for industrial purposes. Larger stones, 
which run from a quarter of a carat up- 
ward, known as “melees” or brilliants, 
and which go into the making of jewelry, 
were handled in lesser quantities. 


Shift in Production 


In 1940 the small stones made up 81 
percent of the stones processed. From 
then on, however, the percentage gradu- 
ally decreased, dropping to 69 in 1941, 
to 64 percent in 1943, and finally to 22 
percent in 1944. As the number of 
smaller stones decreased, there was a 
corresponding increase in the larger- 
sized diamonds. Prior to 1944, the ma- 
jority of the workers specialized in the 
cutting and polishing of the small stones 
or “eight-cuts” as they are usually called. 
At one time only 15 percent had received 
training in the cutting of brilliants. 

The type of stone comprising the out- 
put necessarily determined the destina- 
tion of the country’s diamond exports. 
As revealed by the accompanying table, a 
large proportion of the export trade was 
with the United States where diamond 
cutters had found it difficult to process 
the smaller stones with profit at the pre- 
vailing wage rates paid diamond cutters 
in the United States. 

The reason for the shift in production, 
and consequently the export pattern, lay 
in circumstances which were beyond the 
control of the industry in Palestine. At 
the end of 1943 the Diamond Trading 
Co. in London, through whose offices 
practically all the world production of 
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Palestine’s diamond cutters are exceedingly expert. 


diamonds is distributed, announced the 
need for curtailing shipments of small 
rough stones to Palestine as a result of 
the exhaustion of the supply of that type 
of stone. 

The factory owners consequently were 
faced with the necessity of increasing 
the output of brilliants and at the same 
time maintaining a certain volume of 
the former output of eight-cuts, since 
otherwise they would either have to cut 
a large quantity of brilliants, for which 
they had no immediate market, or lay 
off many workers. They chose the 
former course. They began to utilize 
very small stones and inferior models 
which previously had been considered 
unprofitable. These were polished to 
eight-cuts. Meanwhile the workers were 
taught to cut the larger stones. 


Output Increased 


It is significant that, despite the com- 
plications resulting from the change- 


Exports of Polished Diamonds inthe Years 1939-44 and First Half of 1945 








[Values in Palestinian pounds} 
Country of destination 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1044 1945 
Australia 
Carats n.a 328 552 
Value 1, 864 11, 858 21, 460 
Canada: 
Carats n.@ 2, 002 2, 639 2, 492 819 
Value 3, 300 78, 775 123, 685 124, 830 42,015 
Egypt: 
Carats n.a n.a 126 465 775 404 
Value 736 70, 206 7, 205 23, 906 30, 664 20, 736 
India 
Carats 2, 952 19, 620 13, 073 
Value 123, 340 753, 154 196, 572 
United States 
Carats n.a 23, O67 M4, 668 53, 435 5O, 276 
Value 68, 069 840, 9OS (2,309,457 2,297,906 | 2, 205, 544 
Other countries 
Carats n. a n.a 236 164 674 1, 040 
Value 2, 441 144 &, 398 18, 776 28, 563 41, 564 
Total 
Carats n. a n.a n.a 26, 259 61, 740 75, 906 65, 702 
Value 2, 441 736 143, 693 947, 144 |2, 620, 624 |3, 235,117 | 2, 806, 433 
n. a.= Not availabk 


over from the production of industrial 
diamonds to a predominant number of 
gem stones, the industry should not have 
suffered from a decrease either in total 
output or the production per individual. 
Actually, the situation was just the op- 
posite—not only was the total output 
increased materially, as previously 
shown, but the production by each 
worker was stepped up considerably. 

Statistics reveal that whereas there 
was a net output per person to the value 
of £P244 in the year 1942-43, the fol- 
lowing year witnessed an output valued 
at £P420. Moreover, an even greater in- 
crease took place during the year 194445 
when the value of output per individual 
jumped to £P718. Although the rise in 
net output may be explained in part 
by the difference in the type of rough 
diamonds handled, it is thought to be 
more nearly the result of greater skill 
achieved by the diamond cutters and 
polishers. 


Place in World Trade 


Principal among the current problems 
of the industry is the question of what 
percentage of world trade the diamond 
industry of Palestine can retain if and 
when the diamond-cutting establish- 
ments in Belgium and the Netherlands 
return to full production, and when there 
is increased competition from members 
of the trade in other countries. 

Yet the future of the industry in Pal- 
estine, in the opinion of those closely 
associated with it, is better than might be 
expected. There is the current expecta- 
tion that the demand for diamonds of 
all kinds will increase. Moreover, as 
those heading the industry point out, un- 
less the German sector of the industry is 
revived, which is extremely doubtful if 
not improbable, all the former German 
market will be open to the sale of stones 

(Continued on p. 23) 
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REWAR ANNUAL PRODUCTION of 
more than 8,000,000 pairs of ma- 
chine-made footwear, plus 13,000,000 
pairs of sandals made by individuals in 
their homes, as compared with less than 
3,000,000 pairs of factory-made shoes 
(estimated) and a much-curtailed home 
production in 1945, provides the setting 
for the disturbing picture of Yugoslavia’s 
present footwear problem. 

It is hoped that the most pressing needs 
will be filled by UNRRA, with excess 
Army footwear and a supply of second- 
hand shoes collected by people in the 
United States. An improvement in the 
situation through rehabilitation of the 
footwear industry will constitute a long, 
slow process. 


Shortage of Raw Materials 


Almost completely isolated from the 
normal sources of supply of hides and 
skins, tanning materials, leather, and 
leather manufactures, throughout the 
war years, industry could not replenish 
supplies, and stocks became badly de- 
pleted. All remaining visible quantities 
were commandeered by the enemy occu- 
pational forces, which also seriously dev- 
astated the livestock population through 
excessive slaughter. Disorganized eco- 
nomic conditions in Europe and the gen- 
erally tight hide and leather supply situ- 
ation throughout the world have as yet 
prevented fulfillment of even the imme- 
diate minimum needs. 

And so entire Yugoslav families at the 
end of September actually were without 
shoes of any kind or were shod in a fan- 
tastic assortment of wooden shoes and 
badly worn leather footwear which prob- 
ably will not survive the winter. 

Prices sky rocketed. Instances are re- 
ported of shoes selling for anywhere from 
1,000 to 5,000 dinars per pair, which 
placed them beyond the range of most 
consumers. To curb the upward spiral, 
the Government recently fixed top prices 
on leather shoes in certain districts at 
from 268 to 502 dinarsa pair. Before the 
war, prices ranged from 40 dinars a pair 
for children’s shoes to 150 dinars for a 
pair of men’s shoes. (50.06 dinars=1 
United States dollar according to the offi- 
cial rate. The prewar rate was some- 
what higher, or around 57.14 dinars.) 


Factory and Home Production 


Annual consumption of footwear of all 
types normally was approximately 21,- 
000,000 pairs. Despite this relatively 
good market and the protection of high 
import duties, development of the do- 
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Prepared by Marcaret E. Wamps- 
GANSs, Leather Unit, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
on Basis of Report from the U. S. 
Embassy, Belgrade 


mestic footwear-manufacturing industry 
was retarded by limited capital and the 
preference of the lower-income groups 
for opankas made in their own homes or 
by local shoemakers. Opankas are a type 
of sandal, shaped like a miniature gon- 
dola, the sole being bent upward. Half 
tanned leather generally is used for the 
sole because it more readily lends itself 
to being shaped by hand. The upper 
consists of leather thongs, when avail- 
able, or twine, interlaced. 

About 70 footwear factories were in 
operation before the war, but fewer than 
10 were of any substantial size. The 
largest was the Bata factory established 
at Borova in 1932. Figures on the aver- 
age annual prewar output of machine- 
made footwear, compared with estimated 
current production, are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Production of Machine-Made Footwear in 
Yugoslavia 





1945 estimated 
output (in pairs 


Prewar annual 
output (in pairs 





Foot wear 
Shoes |Opankas Shoes Opankas 
Men’s 2, 348, 000 1,690,000 855, 000 1, 174, 000 
Women’s 1,726,000 852,000 228,000 275,000 
Children’s 1,073,000 441,000 = 156,000 40, 000 
Total 5, 147, 0002, 983, 000 1, 239, 000 1, 489, 000 
Approximately 13,000,000 pairs of 


opankas normally were produced an- 
nually in the homes of the lower-income 
groups. Relatively high production costs 
prevented factories from placing ma- 
chine-made opankas on the market at 
prices sufficiently low to attract the aver- 
age consumer. Some manufacturers put 
out opankas with rubber soles and leather 
uppers. These were popular for a time, 
but their production was abandoned 
when a report became general that rub- 
ber was injurious to the feet. 

In the middle 1930’s it appeared as 
though machine-made shoes would grad- 
ually set the style, even in rural areas, 
but the trend did not continue. Opankas 
were considered more economical and 
comfortable, and remained the preferred 
footwear of the farm and labor groups. 


Imports and Exports 


Yugoslav manufacturers cater to the 
lower-price market because the volume of 
business is in that field. Imported shoes 
are Of a relatively higher grade. How. 
ever, the number of potential customers 
with sufficient purchasing power is smal], 
and shipments do not reach large pro. 
portions. 

Since establishment of the Bata fac. 
tories, imports dwindled from 239,62) 
kilograms in 1931 to 2,657 in 1938 and 
3,585 in 1939. The United States shipped 
38 pairs of men’s shoes, valued at $216, 
and 53 pairs of women’s and misses’ 
shoes, valued at $308, to Yugoslavia dur- 
ing 1938. No shipments were reported 
during 1939. 

Exports were negligible, amounting to 
only 5,485 kilograms in 1931, but by 1938 
they aggregated 16,550 kilograms and in 
1939, 46,940 kilograms. In 1938 and 
1939 the United States purchased 8,959 
and 40,502 kilograms, respectively. The 
United States imports from Yugoslavia in 
1938 amounted to 23,060 pairs of mis- 
cellaneous leather footwear valued at 
$8,944, and in 1939 to 20,078 pairs of 
women’s and misses’ shoes ($17,070), 646 
pairs of house slippers ($223), and 31,313 
pairs of miscellaneous leather footwear 
(8,907). 


Tanneries Inactive 


Most of Yugoslavia’s 60 or more tan- 
neries were inactive throughout 1945 be- 
cause of the acute shortage of hides, 
skins, and tanning materials. Prior to 
1941 the annual average production of 
hides and skins approximated 700,000 
cattle hides, 500,000 calf skins, 300,000 pig 
skins, 3,000,000 sheep and lamb skins, 
and 1,000,000 goat and kid skins. In 
1939, livestock totaled approximately 4,- 
225,000 head of cattle, 3,312,000 swine, 
10,154,000 sheep, 1,866,000 goats, and 1,- 
416,000 horses and mules. Livestock 
numbers are considered to have decreased 
since 1941 to less than 50 percent of these 
figures. 

Supplies of tannins were heavily 
drained by the evacuating Nazis, and pro- 
duction facilities were left in a weak con- 
dition. Previously about 12,000 tons of 
wood extracts for tanning—principally 
chestnut, oak, and juniper—were e%- 
ported annually. 

In view of the difficulty of obtaining 
sufficient quantities of tanned leather 
from abroad, the Yugoslav Government 
recently directed efforts to facilitate the 
importation of raw hides and tanning 

(Continued on p. 23) 
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Wine, Champagne, Cognac: 
French Output and Trade 


RIOR TO WORLD WAR II the pro- 

duction of wine, champagne, and co- 
gnac was one of the largest industries of 
France. It is now more important to 
French economy, from the standpoint of 
foreign trade, than ever, as it is prac- 
tically the only major industry in a posi- 
tion to export from stocks and new 
production. Neither the damage to 
coastal vineyards by German military 
installations nor German requisitions of 
stocks and new wine have permanently 
injured potential production of wines, 
champagne, and cognac. 

In 1944 France produced more than 
5,000,000 hectoliters (1 hectoliter = 26.42 
gallons) of exportable fine wine and in 
the same year an estimated 2,000,000 
hectoliters were held in stock by culti- 
vators, this exclusive of stocks held by 
merchants. The export picture for 
champagne and cognac is equally prom- 
ising. 

Wine is produced in nearly all of 
France’s 89 departments. In general, the 
common wines are produced in the Midi, 
and the fine wines in the more northerly 
regions. The richest, largest vineyards 
are in the departments of Herault, Aude, 
Gironde, Pyrenees-Orientales, Vaucluse, 
and Charente-Inferieure. Famous wines 
are produced in the regions of Cham- 
pagne, Bourgogne, Valley of the Loire, 
Valley of the Rhone, and Bordeaux. 

In normal years Algerian production 
of common wines averaged about 16,000,- 
000 hectoliters, most of which was 
shipped to France. This quantity was, 
of course, lost to France during the war 
years and is still unavailable owing to 
lack of shipping facilities. Up to and 
including August 1945, only 300,000 
hectoliters had been imported. 

Despite higher costs of production and 
other problems that face that French 
wine industry the consensus seems to be 
that the restoration of Algerian wine im- 
ports would bring the supply back to 
normal. Whereas vintage wines for- 
merly comprised the bulk of wines ex- 
ported, French producers are now 
interested in developing the common 
wines and placing them within the reach 
of the average American pocketbook. 


Common Wines 


Two sources of production statistics 
have been consulted, the Bureau des 
Contributions Indirectes (Tax Bureau) 
and the Ministry of Agriculture. There 
is a tendency in the case of data from 
the first source, which are based on 
declarations made for tax purposes by 
the winegrowers, to run somewhat lower 
673826—45 2 


Prepared in Industrial Projects Unit, 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, on Basis of Report by 
JoHN Koster, Senior Economic 
Analyst, U. S. Embassy, Paris 


than the second. This is because many 
small winegrowers fail to make com- 
plete declarations. 

The 1936 figures released by Contribu- 
tions Indirectes for Metropolitan France 
were 31,904,282 hectoliters and for Al- 
geria 11,402,702 hectoliters or a total of 
43,306,984 hectoliters. The Ministry of 
Agriculture’s preliminary production 
figure for 1944 is 32,276,000 hectoliters. 
The Ministry does not compile Algerian 
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wine statistics, but the Contributions 
Indirectes figure for imports is 9,920,000 
hectoliters, making a total of 42,196,000 
hectoliters. However, Algerian wine was 
not actually available to Metropolitan 
France in 1944. 

It should be kept in mind also that 
production totals do not represent the 
amount of wine placed on the market 
and made available for national con- 
sumption or export inasmuch as the cul- 
tivator has the right to retain the quan- 
tities he chooses tax-free for consump- 
tion by himself and his family. The 
amount retained at the source in this way 
averages about 10,000,000 hectoliters a 
year. 

After the 1944 harvest, stocks of com- 
mon wines stood at 2,120,457 hectoliters, 

(Continued on p. 41) 
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In this pictorial map of French pruduction, main centers of the wine industry are depicted 


by grapes, bottles, and glasses. 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


The firms and individuals listed below 
have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States. or 
in United States representations. Addi- 
tional information concerning each ex- 
port or import opportunity, including a 
World Trade Directory Report, is avail- 
able to qualified United States firms, and 
may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Unit of the De- 
partment of Commerce, or through its 
field offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond 
directly with the firms listed concerning 
any projected business arrangements. 
While every effort is made to include only 
firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume 
any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual 
precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to pre- 
vailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. (It is recognized 
that many of the items specified as ex- 
port opportunities are in short supply or 
that full facilities for private trade may 
not have been reestablished in some of 
the areas from which inquiries have been 
received. However, many United States 
foreign traders are proceeding now with 
negotiations for business when condi- 
tions permit.) 


Index by Commodities 


{Numbers shown here refer to numbered 
items in sections below } 


Air-Conditioning Equipment: 33. 
Automotive Equipment: 9, 29. 
Beauty-Parlor Equipment: 39. 
Bicycle Supplies and Tools: 9, 22. 
Building Materials: 11. 
Chemicals: 2, 6, 9, 13, 17. 
Clothing: 4, 5, 19. 

Construction Material: 2, 3. 
Cosmetics: 21, 39. 

Dairy Equipment and Products: 8, 27. 
Dental Supplies: 9. 

Ecclesiastic Supplies: 56. 











For Bombay: Electrical 
Cremation Furnaces 


The Health Department of the 
Municipality of Bombay, India, in 
a recent communication to the De- 
partment of Commerce, has re- 
quested information concerning 
electrical furnaces for cremation. 
The Municipality has requested 
that particulars, including prices, 
and, if possible, illustrated litera- 
ture, be sent by air mail. Corre- 
spondence should be addressed 
directly to A. H. Khan, Propaganda 
Officer, Publicity Section, Health 
Department, Bombay, India. 























Electrical Equipment and Appliances: 9, 11, 
23, 34, 54. 

Foodstuffs: 3, 27, 28, 35, 36, 37, 42. 

Glassware and Chinaware: 2, 3 

General Merchandise: 1, 21 

Hardware: 3, 10. 

Hospital Equipment: 19. 

Household Appliances: 2,3,9, 11, 12, 15, 20, 22. 

Industrial Equipment: 18, 40, 47, 50. 

Instruments: 8, 19. 

Jewelry: 2, 21. 

Leather and Findings: 3, 32, 38 

Lumber: 52. 

Machine Tools: 2, 18, 25, 26, 29, 31. 

Machinery: 2, 7, 8, 10, 14, 16, 20, 22, 28, 30, 
44, 45, 46, 48. 

Office Supplies and Equipment: 6, 14, 24, 49 

Paints and Varnishes: 2, 32. 

Paper: 49, 55. 

Pharmaceuticals: 43. 

Photographic Equipment: 41 

Plastics: 2, 9, 17, 55 

Printing Equipment: 53 

Radios: 1, 9, 11. 

Railway Equipment: 2 

Rubber Products: 17, 18 

Sporting Goods: 3, 6. 

Tertiles: 1, 2,3, 4, 5, 10, 13, 17 

Tiles: 2, 3. 

Toilet Articles: 21. 

Trucks and Trailers: 3 

Window Glass: 3 


Foreign Visitors 

1. Brazil—Dewey Kouri, representing R 
Martiniano de Carvalho, 1022 Sao Paulo, is 
interested in radios, rayon and mylon thread, 
general merchandise, fabrics for handker- 
chiefs. He is presently in this country until 
December 31. U.S. mail address: c/o U. S. 
Department of Commerce, 130 West Forty- 
second Street, New York 18, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York and vicinity. (Supplementary to 
announcement in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of October 20.) 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

2. Chile—Ezra Oliver Welden, Jr., P. O. Box 
Casilla 1689, an associate of V. D. Bullemore, 
Calle Moneda 973, Oficina 916, Santiago, is 
interested in paint and paint materials, rail- 
way equipment, fancy and costume jewelry, 
chemicals, chinaware, linoleum, farm ma- 
chinmery and tools, plastics, construction ma- 
terial and equipment, tiles, rugs, nylon. He 
is presently in this country until January 1, 
1946, at which time he will leave for Chile. 
U. S. mail address: 821 Hancock Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

3. Colombia—Felix Aschner of Aschner & 
Co., Calle 12, 10-43, Bogota, is interested in 
securing agencies for construction material, 
window glass, wall tiles, metal ware, hard- 
ware, cutlery, enameled kitchen ware, shoe 
findings, shoe leather, glassware, chinaware, 
linoleum, carpets, billiard and bowling equip- 
ment, yarns and fabrics (wool, rayon, and 
cotton), spices, canned goods, biscuits. He 
is presently in this country until January 15. 
U. S. mail address: 280 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16. Itinerary: New York and vicinity. 

4. Eire—Thomas J. Walsh, representing 
Cassidy & Co., 53-57 South Great Georges St.., 
Dublin, is interested in ladies’ fashion goods, 
fabrics, hosiery, underwear, children’s wear. 
To arrive: December, via New York, for a 
visit of 3 to 4 weeks. U.S. mail address: c/o 
E. W. Bruno, 130 West Thirty-first Street, 
New York City. 

5. Mexico—Ruben Rendon and Ignacio Tre- 
vino, Espinosa 1428 Ote., Monterrey, N. L., 
representing Representantes y Comisionistas, 
S. de R. L. Monterrey, are interested in men’s, 


women’s, and children’s clothing. They are 
presently in this country for a visit of 95 
days. U.S. mail address: c/o Mexican Con. 
sulate General, 70 Pine Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City and §8t. 
Louis. 

6. Peru—Enrique R. Lulli, representing 
Casa Antonio Lulli, Mascaron 587, Lima, ig 
interested in securing exclusive agencies for 
the lines of stationery, office supplies, teztiles, 
veneers, billiard tables. He is presently in 
this country for a visit of 2 months. U, §. 
mail address: c/o Peruvian Consulate, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Itinerary: Kansas City; Lawrence, 
Kans.; St. Louis; Chicago; Milwaukee; New 
York; Washington. 

7. Peru—Wilfredo Pflucker, representing 
Peruvian Trading Corp., Ltda., S. A., Jiron 
Lampa No. 659, Lima, is interested in ma- 
chinery—construction, agricultural, mining, 
and industrial. To arrive: December 9, vig 
Miami. Length of visit: 3 months. U. §. 
mail address: c/o Peruvian Consulate Gen- 
eral, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
Itinerary: Washington, New York, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, San Francisco, and Los Angeles 

8. Sweden—Gosta Winberg, representing 
Mjolkcentralen, Lantmannens MyjJolkforsal- 
jnings Forening, U. p. a., 3 Dalagatan, Stock- 
holm, is interested in dairy machinery, 
trucks, trailers, paper-container machinery, 
machinery for irradiation of milk, laboratory 
instruments, deep-freezing units. He ig 
presently in this country for a visit of 3 
months. U. 8S. mail address: “ Mr. Axel 
Ekvall, Legation of Sweden, Commercial] De- 
partment, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Itinerary: Chicago, Minneapolis, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, Los Angeles 

9. Switzerland—Werner A. Guebelin, rep- 
resenting Gesellschaft fur Vertriebsforde- 

















Varied Consumer Goods 
Needed in Morocco 


American exporters in a position 
to handle small orders for con- 
sumer goods will find a ready mar- 
ket for such items in Morocco, ac- 
cording to the American Legation 
at Tangier. As the result of the 
recent announcement of plans for 
the resumption of direct shipping 
service with the United States, 
many of the local merchants, who 
formerly imported from Europe 
and South America, have requested 
the assistance of the Legation in 
locating supplies in the United 
States. Particular interest has 
been shown in tertiles, clothing, 
foodstuffs, household equipment, 
tools, cosmetics, and other con- 
sumer items. The Legation has 
requested names of exporters will- 
ing and able to undertake such 
orders, and interested firms in a 
position to supply at least some of 
these items with reasonable 
promptness are invited to file their 
names with the American Legation 
at Tangier. 
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Plans and Equipment for 
Belgian Army’s Film 
Studio 


The recently created motion-pic- 
ture service of the Belgian Army, 
the Service Cinématographique de 
Armée, has announced plans for 
the establishment of a complete 
16-mm film studio. The Service 
wishes to obtain complete con- 
struction plans for an establish- 
ment to include administrative 
offices, sound laboratory, sound 
stage, study rooms, and facilities 
for projection, repair, animated 
drawings, titling, and storage. Ac- 
cording to the American Embassy 
at Brussels, the source of this re- 
port, the organization wishes to 
acquire three projectors immedi- 
ately, and 30 additional projectors 
in 1946. The plans for the labora- 
tory call for an estimated annual 
production of 10,000 meters of neg- 
atives and 100,000 meters of prints. 

For each element, the Belgian 
Army wishes to have details on 
type, make, cost f. o. b. Brussels 
(including taxes) and possible de- 
livery dates. Correspondence 
should be conducted directly with 
the Service Cinématographique de 
lV’ Armée, Ministére de la Defense 
Nationale, Brussels, Belgium. 

















rung (Trade Development Co.), 17 Todi- 
strasse, Zurich, is interested in polystyrol, 
for higher temperatures of 100°-150° C.; ap- 
paratus for electronic heating and hardening, 
plastics used in insulations, and electrical 
supplies; seeking agencies for dental supplies, 
deep-freezing units, radios, household arti- 
cles, bicycle supplies and tools, oil and chem- 
ical products, automotive supplies. He is 
presently in this country until December 11. 
U. S. mail address: “% E. Guebelin Inc., 336 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. However, it 
is requested that all correspondence be ad- 
dressed directly to the firm in Switzerland. 
Mr. Guebelin was previously announced to all 
field offices in the bulletin of June 8, 1945. 

10. Syria—Elie D. Chammas, Rue Fakh- 
reddine, Bierut, Lebanon, is interested in tez- 
tiles, machinery, metals, and hardware. To 
arrive: second half of December, via New 
York City. Length of visit: 6 months. U.S 
mail address: © A. Saab, 210 Clinton Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, 
Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia. 

11. Syria—Faud El Hussein, representing 
M. Aboulfaraj Mouakeh, Souk-el-Khayyateen, 
Damascus, is interested in purchasing build- 
ing materials, such as steel, cast-iron pipes, 
galvanized pipes, sanitary installations, sani- 
tary fixtures, central-heating equipment, 
Masonite, plyboard, walnut veneer, glucose; 
seeking agencies for radios, electrical home 
appliances, refrigerators. He is presently in 
this country. U. S. mail address: ~% U. 8. 
Department of Commerce, 130 West Forty- 
second Street, New York City. (Supple- 
mentary to announcement in ForreiGn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of October 13.) 


Export Opportunities 


12, Belgium—Anciens Etablissements 
Pierard-Lefebre S. A., 173, Chaussee de 
Haecht, Brussels, is interested in the pur- 
chase of and representation for tablespoons 
and forks in German silver (12 or 18 percent 
nickel); these should be polished but not 
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silver-plated; stainless-steel knife blanks 
(no handles). 

13, Belgium—Attraco Atlantic Trading Co., 
294, rue Royale, Brussels, is interested in 
the purchase of and representation of all 
kinds of textile colors @nd dyes; raw mate- 
rial used in textile manufacture. 

14. Belgium—S, A. Cello, 75, rue Terre- 
Neuve, Ghent, wishes to purchase paperboard 
packaging machinery, printing machines, 
paper, inks, glues. 

15. Belgium—Hector Colinet, Peruwelz, is 
interested in the purchase of and represen- 
tation for electric household washing ma- 
chines (metal). 

16. Belgium—Continental Wood Heel 
Works, S. A., 106, bis, rue de la Gare, 
Bertrix, is interested in purchasing wood- 
working machinery for manufacturing 
wooden shapes, soles, heels, wooden kitchen 
utensils and toys; wood-drying equipment, 
emery cloth. 

17. Belgium—L. & A. D’Haeyere, 11, rue des 
Chartreux, Brussels, is interested in purchas- 
ing pyrorylin and rubber-coated fabrics, 
plastics, cellulose products (sponges), syn- 
thetic rubber. 

18. Belgium—Etablissements Constant 
Chabot, 26, rue Beeckman, Liege, is inter- 
ested in the purchase of and representation 
for rubber conveyors and transmission belts 
used in coal mines; rubber hoses for com- 
pressed air; rubber hoses for arc welding; 
flexible hoses used in coal mine air-condi- 
tioning; pneumatic picks and equipment 
used in coal mines; all types of machine tools 
used in that field. 


19. Belgium—Etablissements Cretur, 13, 
rue de l’Eglise, Frameries, is interested in the 
purchase of and representation for surgeon’s 
instruments, surgical and orthopedic appara- 
tus, furniture and accessories used in hos- 
pitals; rubber goods used in maternity wards 
and nurseries; enameled goods and glassware 
used in hospitals and nurseries; infant’s, 
men's, women’s rubberized clothing; all kinds 
of lastez articles. 

20. Belgium—Etablissements Demeuldre, 
141, Chaussee de Wavre, Brussels, is interested 
in the purchase of and representation for 
machinery—jfurnaces and equipment used in 
china and porcelain industry, especially a 
mizer under vacuum; household and res- 
taurant refrigerators. 


21. Belgium—Etablissements E. Paturiaux 
8S. A., 14-16, rue des Bogards, Brussels, is in- 
terested in the purchase of and representa- 
tion for toilet articles, such as combs, scis- 
sors, sponges, pins, hair nets, razors, notions, 
2tppers, needles, elastic, fasteners, dress 
shields, rubber aprons, and collars; costume 
jewelry, brooches, collar and cuff buttons, 
necklaces, bracelets; perfumes and cosmetics. 

22. Belgium—Etablissements Emile Koob & 
Fils, 110, rue de Brabant, Brussels, is inter- 
ested in the purchase of bicycle parts and 
accessories, sewing machines and accessories, 
electric washing machines, refrigerators, 
household apparatus, shoemaker machine. 

23. Belgium—Etablissements Falda—F. Van 
Impe-Demaret, Ransart, is interested in the 
purchase of several thousands of the two fol- 
lowing types of small electric motors: (1) 
Alternating single motor one-third hp.—850- 
cycle, 1,500 r. p. m.; (2) Universal motor— 
power 100 to 120 watts—speed 10,000 r. p. m. 

24. Belgium—Etablissements Henri Unzel, 
145, Chaussee de Gand, Brussels, is interested 
in the purchase of office stationery in general, 
such as paper, pencils, pens, erasers, ink, 
mucilage, letter scales, paper punches, 
stapling machines. 

25. Belgium—Etablissements L. Coulon & 
Co., 13, rue Hullos, Liege, desire to purchase 
high-speed steel drills, saw %lades, files, 
planes, screw machine tools, milling cutters, 
special tools for widening tubes chiefly used 
in the manufacture of locomotive boilers. 

26. Belgium—J. Fryns, 224, Boulevard 
d'Avroy, Liege, is interested in the purchase 
of all types of tools used in steam fitting, 
such as taps with right and left chasers of 3% 
to 2 inches, pipe wrenches and cutters. 

27. Belgium—Georges Heldens, 74, Avenue 
de Belgique, Antwerp, is interested in the 
purchase of and representation for dairy 
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products, canned whipped cream, ice-cream 
powder, pure honey. 

28. Belgium—J. Herman, 275, Avenue Al- 
bert Ier, Namur, is interested in the purchase 
of and representation for confectioners’ ma- 
chinery—cooking, forming and wrapping; 
confectionery products, special to the United 
States. 

29. Belgium—Carrosserie Jonckheere Be- 
veren-Roulers, is interested in the purchase 
of bus bodies (complete or in spare parts), 
profiled steel sheets for body frames, pro- 
filed light-alloy sheets for same remote- 
control gear shift (Wayne type); automobile 
window opening and closing devices; bus 
seats, rubber cushions, artificial leather for 
automobile-seat trimming; cellulose paint 
for spray painting, waterproof emery paper 
for water pouncing; tools used in garages, 
such as files, bits, portable drills; ball bear- 
ing, axles, hubs, and brakes for all types of 
trailers; steering-wheel ball-bearing crowns 
for 2- to 10-ton trailers; couplings for 8- to 
15-ton semitrailers; brake linings; com- 
pressed-air-brake steering devices; com- 
pressed-air device for bus folding doors. 

30. Belgium—Miroiterie Meyvaert, 32, rue 
aux Draps, Ghent, is interested in the pur- 
chase of material, machines, and equipment 
used in the mirror trade; machine to sand 
glass for decoration. 

31. Belgium—S. A. des Anciens Etablisse- 
ments Raoul Toussaint, 155, rue Leon 
Theodor, Brussels, wish to purchase all types 
of manual tools, chiefly files, taps and dies, 
screw plates, automobile tools. 

32. Belgium—S. A. des Etablissements 
Ferdinand Eymael, 12-14, rue de la Limite, 
Liege, desire to purchase paints, varnishes, 
chamois skins, and sponges. 


(Continued on p. 46) 











Police Boats Needed in 
Istanbul, Turkey 


The police authorities of the city 
of Istanbul, Turkey, plan the pur- 
chase of high-speed police boats for 
service in the waters in and around 
Istanbul, according to the Ameri- 
can Consul General there. Plans 
call for the immediate purchase of 
12 motor boats of about 10 or 12 
tons. The authorities wish to ob- 
tain the most modern and speedy 
equipment available, similar to 
those used by the United States 
Coast Guard. If the type of equip- 
ment obtained is satisfactory, addi- 
tional purchases will probably 
follow. 

The police authorities have indi- 
cated that they are in urgent need 
of these boats, and interested 
American firms should send com- 
plete details, as promptly as pos- 
sible, to the agent of the police 
authorities, Nihat Tuncar ve Or- 
taklari Komandit Sirketi, 11/12 
General Han., Bankalar Gaddesi, 
Galata, Istanbul, Turkey. The 
Director General of Safety, head of 
the police for all of Turkey, has in- 
dicated a particular interest in this 
matter, and the Consul General 
has been assured that, once details 
are arranged, deposits of dollar 
credits in New York will be 
promptly provided. If desired, the 
Commercial Intelligence Unit of 
the Department of Commerce will 
arrange for the forwarding of any 
literature and similar material to 
the interested parties in Turkey. 
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Reports Submitted by Offices of the U. S. Foreign Service 


Italy 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Rome) 


Economic conditions in Italy in early 
November showed little improvement as 
compared with recent months and were 
in sharp contrast to the optimistic plans 
for agricultural, industrial, and financial 
recovery to be put in operation in 1946, 
insofar as foreign assistance permits. 

The Minister of Reconstruction stated 

on October 24 that Italy’s national 
wealth has decreased since 1938 (in 
terms of the prewar lira) from 750,000,- 
000,000 to 550,000,000,000 lire and its na- 
tional income from 160,000,000,000 to 
75,000,000,000 lire. He estimated, on the 
present lira value of 100 to $1 U.S. cur- 
rency, direct war damages at 2.500,000,- 
000,000 to 3,000,000 ,000,000 lire, loss of in- 
come at 1,200,000,000,000 to 1,600,000.,- 
000,000, personal injuries at 2,400,000,- 
000,000 to 2,800,000,000,000, and financial 
losses at from 800,000,000,000 to 1,200,- 
000,000,000, thus reaching a total of be- 
tween 8,000,000,000,000 and 9,000,000,- 
000,000 lire, exclusive of losses to works 
of art, to the military establishment, 
and to foreign assets. 
' Italy’s merchant marine (ships of more 
than- 500 tons) has been reduced from 
3,300,000 to 350,000 tons, he said, and 
rail and highway transport facilities to 
43 and 35 percent, respectively, of their 
prewar levels. Industrial capacity and 
output reportedly stood, as of October 
24, at the following percentages of pre- 
war: Railroad construction, 90 and 20; 
rubber, 90 and 10; building, paper, and 
farm machinery, 80-85 and 20-25; auto- 
motive, chemical, and steel, 70-75 and 
20; and ship construction, 40 and 20. 

The Minister summarized the financial 
situation of Italy as including a public 
debt of about 1,000,000,000,000 lire, a 
current budget deficit of approximately 
250,000,000,000 and a total currency cir- 
culation of about 350,000,000,000. Meas- 
ures to offset the deficit, he said, may 
include an additional national recon- 
struction loan, currency conversion, ex- 
traordinary taxes, confiscation of Fascist 
profits, and of profits from speculation 
and war profits since 1939, as well as the 
derivation of special income from the 
sale of surplus property and of certain 
imported supplies purchased and distrib- 
uted through Government channels. 

The Interministerial Committee for 
Reconstruction has published an over-all 
import program for 1946, which if fully 
realized would cost an estimated $1,500,- 
600,000, raw materials accounting for 60 
percent, food products 30 percent, and 
finished items such as machinery, parts, 
and equipment 10 percent of that 
amount. The most essential imports up 
to an approximate value of $450,000,000, 
might be provided by UNRRA if member 
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countries vote the additional contribu- 
tions recommended by the UNRRA Coun- 
cil, and an estimated $100,000,000 might 
be saved if goods could be transported in 
Italian ships, according to Minister 
Ruini. Italy is entirely dependent on 
foreign credits for any significant im- 
ports beyond those that UNRRA may 
provide. 

Present arrangements for supplies 
from the United States provide for ship- 
ments during December (January ar- 
rival), but the possibility of later ship- 
ments will depend upon action by the 
Congress in voting the new UNRRA con- 
tribution unless alternative financing can 
be found. 

Salary increases for public employees, 
approved by the Council of Ministers, are 
under study. The Italian Labor Confed- 
eration has stated that, in view of rising 
living costs, it considers unsatisfactory 
the Government guaranty of a minimum 
2,000-lire monthly increase. The Gov- 
ernment proposals, which may cost about 
30,000,000,000 lire, would approximately 
double the basic pay received prior to 
the 50 percent increases of last February. 

No legislation regulating labor-man- 
agement committees has yet been en- 
acted. Although certain political leaders 
are promising labor virtual control 
through these committees, the parties 
are reluctant actually to support legisla- 
tion which would upset the Italian econ- 
omy and possibly alienate foreign capital. 
Many responsible Italians, including 
keymen in the labor field, feel that Ital- 
ian labor will agree to a compulsory 
labor-management committee. 

Efforts to control the black market 
continue, limited largely to extending 
controls over prices and distribution of a 
few essentials. The Government has 
been able to market relatively large 
quantities of textiles, clothing, and shoes 
to the fixed-income class at moderate 
prices, and special efforts are now being 
made, at a cost of about 8,000,000,000 lire, 
to establish and finance cooperatives and 
similar agencies for the distribution of 
food to public employees whose salaries, 
even with the proposed increases, would 
scarcely cover necessary expenditures for 
food. 

In preparation for the resumption of 
foreign trade through private channels, 
which it is hoped may be effected in the 
relatively near future, the Italian Gov- 
ernment on November 3 officially adopted 
the Allied blacklists and, effective on the 
same date, commercial and financial 
communications with the nonenemy 
world were again permitted, subject to 
foreign-exchange and related controls. 
Drafts of projected decrees (see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, November 10, 1945, 
page 22), which would establish a single 
under-secretariat for foreign trade at 
the Ministry of Industry and Commerce 
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and a price-equalization fund, into which 
Italian importers would pay an import 
surcharge and out of which Italian ex. 
porters would be paid export premiums, 
have now been approved by the Councij 
of Ministers and submitted for study to 
the Consultative Assembly. 

A detailed commodity and exchange 
licensing procedure is being prepared 
similar to the prewar system. The Min- 
istry of Industry and Commerce has al]- 
ready announced the procedures for li- 
censing transactions not involving the 
use of foreign exchange controlled by the 
Government, importations for manufac- 
ture on commission and reexport, and 
for private-compensation barter ar- 
rangements. The Government has indi- 
cated that it will examine the first two 
types of transactions “with benevolence” 
but has shown no similar disposition in 
favor of private compensation. United 
States businessmen visiting Italy have 
expressed satisfaction with the progress 
being made toward returning trade to 
private channels and with the assur- 
ances of Italian officials that the Govern- 
ment will permit the widest freedom of 
trade possible under Italy’s extraordi- 
nary circumstances. 

October rains ended the drought which 
has seriously reduced harvests. Pasture 
conditions improved and fall plowing 
and planting were proceeding satisfac- 
torily, although shortages of draft power, 
fuel, fertilizers, and selected seed were 
reported from most regions. Most recent 
official estimates of grain crops are even 
more pessimistic than previous ones, ex- 
cept in the case of rice. A resurvey of 
grain and other crop estimates is being 
made to check the low production figures 
now being published. Because of the 
small crop and of excessive farm reten- 
tions, collection of wheat has fallen below 
expectations and import requirements 
have increased 


Mexico 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Merico City) 


The Direction of Statistics of the Mex- 
ican Ministry of National Economy is- 
sued a recent statement to the effect that 
in 1944 the value of production in indus- 
try, agriculture, and business enterprises 
in Mexico amounted to 4,471,883,810 
pesos, as compared with 3,115,388,581 
pesos in 1940. The number of enter- 
prises operating in 1944 numbered 50,- 
998; personnel employed was 512,599. 
The same source points out that reve- 
nues from transportation companies in 
1940 amounted to 348,816,059 pesos, but 
increased to 714,487,791 pesos in 1944. 

The President of Mexico has an- 
nounced that the Government will spend 
300,000,000 pesos in the construction of 
new highways. Announcement also Was 
made that an all Mexican ship company 
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is being established, with 50 percent of 
the stock subscribed by the Government 
and 50 percent by Mexican investors. 
Construction of a new shipyard at Vera- 
cruz is expected to be completed within 
a year. It was stated also that an ap- 
propriation of 50,000,000 pesos has been 
approved for the purpose of modernizing 
the ports of Veracruz, Acapulco, and 
Alvaro Obregon, and of improving ship- 
yards at Acapulco and Manzanillo. 

The Government of the Federal Dis- 
trict is studying a plan to construct 5,000 
moderately priced homes at a total cost 
of approximately 40,000,000 pesos. The 
fund for this construction project prob- 
ably will consist of contributions from 
the Social Insurance Institute, the Banco 
Hipotecario, the Department of Pensions, 
and possibly increased taxes on luxury 
articles and taxes on renta's. 

The cost of living continued to increase 
as shown in the Cost of Living Index 
(which refers only to the City of Mexico, 
1934=100). In August 1945 this General 
Index amounted to 340.10, as against 
333.59 in the preceding month and 322.09 
in August 1944. Practically all of the 
difference between July and August 1945, 
resulted from the increased cost of food 
and clothing. 

In an effort to overcome Mexico’s defi- 
ciency in sugar, the Government is con- 
sidering a loan of 100,000,000 pesos to the 
sugar mills for the purchase of new ma- 
chinery. The loan is to be repaid out of 
an extra 2 centavos per kilogram tax on 
sugar. 

On November 6, 1945, the President of 
the Republic submitted to the Chamber 
of Deputies a proposed bill to control 
foreign investment and participation by 
foreigners in the economy of Mexico. 
The proposed legislation follows rather 
closely that contained in the decree law 
of June 29, 1944, but with the addition 
that, after receipt of the draft of law by 
the Chamber of Deputies, finance and 
commerce are included in the businesses 
subject to the bill’s provisions. When 
presented to the Chamber of Deputies, 
the proposed bill listed the following 
activities: Industry, agriculture, livestock 
raising, timber exploitation, the pur- 
chase and sale of fixed property, real- 
estate development, or the acquisition of 
shares or interests of firms engaged in 
the foregoing activities, as well as the ac- 
quisition of control over land, waters, or 
tributaries, mining concessions, and 
mineral fuel oils. 

Briefly, this bill proposes that all for- 
eigners or Mexican firms, which have or 
may have foreign members or which may 
issue shares of stock to foreigners, must 
obtain a permit from the Ministry of 
Foreign Relations to engage in any of the 
designated occupations. The permit also 
will be required by industries and firms 
already established, whenever capital is 
increased or urban or rural real estate is 
purchased. There is considerable public 
support for this proposed legislation. 

A strike by workers on the Southern 
Pacific Railway of Mexico on November 
14, 1945, created considerable anxiety, in 
both the State of Sonora and the United 
States, as winter vegetables are just 
ready for shipment. It appears that 
Serious losses will be incurred by the 
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vegetable growers in Mexico unless the 
strike is ended soon. 

Taxi drivers called several work stop- 
pages to protest against the plan of the 
Government of the Federal District to 
require meters. At present, taxi fares 
must be negotiated in each instance, and 
many abuses have been committed 
against tourists as well as residents of 
the city. The Federal Government, how- 
ever, remains firm in its determination to 
require the installation of these meters, 
in order that uniform and equitable fares 
may be charged to the public. 


Venezuela 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Caracas) 


The overthrow of the Medina Govern- 
ment on October 18, 1945, and the sub- 
sequent assumption of control by a Revo- 
lutionary Junta introduced a momentary 
uncertainty in business circles, but has 
not materially affected economic activ- 
ity. The economic program of the new 
regime—which to date has emphasized 
the need for an expansion of public wel- 
fare services, improved transportation, 
an intensification of agricultural pro- 
duction, and an expansion of low-cost 
housing projects—has in general been 
received with approval by domestic and 
foreign capital interests. Retail move- 
ment of all lines of consumer goods con- 
tinues active, particularly in the interior, 
although prices tended to decline slightly 
because of easier import supplies; im- 
porting wholesalers, however, are hold- 
ing back awaiting lower prices, particu- 
larly for United States goods. Sales of 
capital goods, notably construction ma- 
chinery, stationary power units, and 
some construction materials, are slower, 
largely as a result of a current reorgan- 
ization of the Ministry of Public Works 
and other Government offices which have 
been heavy purchasers of such goods. 
Importers of durable consumer goods are 
expressing keen disappointment over 
advices of delayed deliveries from the 
United States. 

The Revolutionary Junta is taking 
steps to reduce the price of meat and 
sugar (of which there is a marked short- 
age in Caracas), and to relieve the acute 
bus and truck transportation situation. 
Control agencies in Washington are co- 
operating by facilitating the shipment to 
import dealers of a substantially in- 
creased number of automotive units dur- 
ing November and December. 

Production of petroleum is at record- 
high levels and was not affected by the 
revolution. Exploration and exploitation 
activities continue unabated. In the 
Maracaibo District economic activities 
are unaffected; the coffee crop may be 
smaller than last season’s, but much 
larger than the poor crop of 1943-44; 
prospects for cacao and rice are fair, 
and corn and platano are in good supply 
but affected by difficulties of inland water 
transportation; construction of residen- 
tial and business property is very active; 
and bank money is easy, and credits and 
collections satisfactory. 

The Revolutionary Junta has assumed 
control of the Government at a time 
when the Treasury surplus is the highest 
on record. Reserves of slightly more than 
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260,000,000 bolivares, or $77,611,940 
($1.00=3.35 bolivares), in cash and gold 
are reported in the Treasury account, 
and Government receipts continue to ex- 
ceed expenditures by a substantial mar- 
gin. Local stock prices are firm. There 
continues to be a superabundance of 
dollar exchange. 

The assets of a considerable number 
of former Government officials have been 
temporarily “frozen” by the Revolution- 
ary Junta, pending investigation and 
trial of those who are suspected of ille- 
gal acquisition of wealth. 

Import volume was slightly less dur- 
ing October because of shipping delays 
caused by the dock strike in New York, 
but scheduled arrivals for November in- 
dicate a very heavy tonnage for that 
month. The port facilities at La Guaira 
again are suffering acute congestion. 

Decree No. 41 of November 13, 1945, 
appointed a widely representative group 
of leading citizens to advise the Revolu- 
tionary Junta on the organization and 
possible functions of a National Eco- 
nomic Advisory Council and a Perma- 
nent Development Institute. 


Colombia 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Bogota) 


Recovery from the nervousness and 
hesitancy that characterized the first 
three quarters of 1945 became noticeable 
during the early part of October, 
throughout the month, and into the first 
half of November. The coffee market re- 
mained active and bullish with many 
buyers, but little coffee was offered for 
sale. Coffee quotations continued sub- 
stantially above OPA ceilings. Statistics 
of the Colombia Coffee Federation indi- 
cated that during the coffee quota year, 
October 1, 1944, to September 30, 1945, 
a total of 5,185,517 sacks of 60 kilograms 
each were exported from Colombia, of 
which 4,696,255 sacks went to the United 
States, and 71,911 sacks to Europe. The 
exportation for the 1944-45 quota year 
exceeded that of the preceding year by 
358,000 sacks. The value of the coffee 
exported in 1944-45 exceeded 177,000,000 
pesos. On October 25, following com- 
plaints by exporters of coffee, a modifica- 
tion of decree No. 1249 was issued, 
exempting them from warehouse charges 
specified in that decree, the delay in 
shipping arising entirely from a change 
in the itinerary of the vessel. 

Prices of securities on the Bogota Ex- 
change reacted early in October after 
dropping almost 10 points during Sep- 
tember to 192.3 (1934=100), the lowest 
level since September 1944. By the end 
of October, the index had risen to 195.8, 
a recovery of 3.5 points from the low 
for September; an upward tendency con- 
tinued throughout the first half of No- 
vember. 

Movement of exchange and purchases 
of gold in Colombia during October 1945 
resulted in a favorable balance of inter- 
national payments of more than $1,000,- 
000. Up to October 31, 1945, Colombia 
showed an over-all balance, (exceeding 
$8,000,000, as compared with $48,000,000 
for the like period in 1944 and $47,000,000 
in 1943. Purchases of exchange in Octo- 

(Continued on p. 46) 
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Albania 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Limited Mail Service Resumed.—Ef- 
fective November 21, 1945, all classes of 
regular (Postal Union) mails, namely, 
letters, post cards, printed matter in 
general, printed matter for the blind, 
commercial papers, samples of merchan- 
dise, and small packets, as outlined in 
the current Official Postal Guide (Part 
IT), shall be accepted for mailing to Al- 
bania, according to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s Order No. 29820 of November 21, 
1945, published in the Postal Bulletin 
(Washington) of November 23. 

The postage rates applicable are those 
in effect prior to suspension of service to 
Albania. The fee for registration is 20 
cents in addition to the postage. 

Packages prepaid at the letter rate of 
postage may contain merchandise, such 
as clothing and nonperishable food. 

Articles not exceeding 1 pound in 
weight for Albania may be sent by air 
mail upon prepayment at the rate of 30 
cents per half ounce or fraction thereof. 

Special-delivery, parcel-post, and 
money-order services are not available at 
this time. 

The export-control regulations of the 
Office of International Trade Operations, 
Department of Commerce (formerly the 
Foreign Economic Administration), are 
applicable to mail for Albania. 

Business and financial communica- 
tions are subject to.the requirements of 
the freezing control regulations of the 
Treasury Department, information con- 
cerning which may be secured by the 
prospective mailers from the nearest 
Federal Reserve bank, or the Treasury 
Department. 


Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade Restrictions to be Continued.— 
The Controller General of War Supply 
has warned that the termination of the 
Middle East Supply Center should not be 
interpreted as an abolition of licensing 
and other economic controls in the An- 
glo-Egyptian Sudan, according to a re- 
cent edition of the Sudan Star. Some 
restrictions will be continued to insure 
fair prices and equitable distribution and 
to facilitate readjustment of agriculture, 
industry, and commerce to peacetime 
conditions. However, the Controller 


General has promised that constant con- 
sideration will be given to supply condi- 
tions and that licensing control will be 
removed as rapidly as conditions permit. 
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Argentina 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Medicinal Products: Export Regula- 
tions Established.—Regulations applying 
to medicinal products exported from Ar- 
gentina were set forth in a resolution of 
the Direccion Nacional de Salud Publica 
(National Bureau of Public Health), 
dated March 17, 1945. This decree regu- 
lates Decree No. 32128 of November 28, 
1944, which made exports of medicinal 
products subject to the prior approval of 
the National Bureau of Public Health. 
Under these regulations, before export- 
ing medicinal products which have been 
approved for use in Argentina and those 
which have been authorized exclusively 
for export, the exporter must present to 
the National Bureau of Public Health a 
sworn declaration, in duplicate, on which 
must be stated the following: (a) The 
name of the medicinal product and the 
type of container; (b) the number of the 
order which authorized the manufacture 
of the product; (c) the country of desti- 
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Brazilian Steel Plant 


Our cover picture this week 
shows a typical scene during the 
process of construction of Brazil's 
fine new steel plant at Volta Re- 
donda, concerning which ForEIGN 
COM MERCE WEEKLY has had a good 
deal to say from time totime. This 
new industrial establishment 
promises to mean much in the fu- 
ture economic life of the nation, 
and it is a striking exemplification 
of the urge toward industrializa- 
tion that is manifesting itself in- 
creasingly in many of the Repub- 
lics to the south of us. That trend 
will inevitably have many note- 
worthy effects on the course of the 
international commerce of all the 
“other Americas.” 

This picture has been furnished 
by the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs. 
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nation; (d) the name and address of the 
consignee; (e) the complete formulg of 
the composition of the product; (f) if 
the interested party has made the corre. 
sponding analyses, and indication of re. 
sults obtained and method employed: 
(g) the value of the shipment to be 
exported; and (i) the quantity of units 
to be exported and date of manufacture. 

In the case of drugs or oficinal medi. 
cines it must also be stated whether the 
product fulfills the requirements of the 
Argentine Pharmacopoeia or that of 
other countries, whichever applies: or 
what are the characteristics of the 
product. 

|For announcement of decree No. 32128, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 28, 
1945. | 


Australia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Quotas on Specified Timber 
and Related Producis of Nonsterling 
Origin Suspended.—Licenses may now be 
granted for the importation into Aus- 
tralia from nonsterling sources of timber 
products, without regard to base year 
quotas, provided the importer can pro- 
duce satisfactory evidence that the ex- 
porter is in a position to supply. In ad- 
dition, the importation of door-stock 
timber from nonsterling countries is al- 
lowed without quotas, subject to similar 
conditions. On September 18, 1945, and 
thereafter, the products covered by the 
above-mentioned tariff items were placed 
under “Administrative Control,” where, 
instead of quota restrictions, applications 
for import licenses are considered on 
their individual merit by the Department 
of Trade and Customs at Canberra, 
Australia. 

It was also announced that licenses 
may be made available for the importa- 
tion of the complementary door panels 
from any source, whether imported as 
finished panels or as plywood in sheet 
form. Previously such finished panels or 
plywood were included in category “D,” 
for which no import licenses were issued. 

Import Restrictions on Fountain Pens 
and Fountain-Pen Nibs from Nonsterling 
Area Temporarily Relared.—Licenses to 
cover the importation into Australia of 
fountain pens, including parts, and foun- 
tain-pen nibs, when imported separately 
from nonsterling countries, may be is- 
sued for the licensing period of July 1, 
1945, to December 31, 1945, on the basis 
of 75 percent of the importations during 
the base year ended June 30, 1939. This 
indicates a temporary relaxation of the 
prevailing prohibition of imports of these 
commodities from Canada and non- 
Empire countries. 

Import Restrictions for Spectacle 
Frames, Industrial Goggles, Spectacles, 
and Similar Optical Goods Modified— 
No quota restrictions are placed on spec- 
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tacle frames, industrial goggles, spec- 
tacles, and related optical goods when 
imported into Australia from the sterling 
area on July 1, 1945, and thereafter. 
Imports of these products of nonsterling 
origin are to be admitted on the basis 
of fixed percentages of imports by indi- 
vidual firms during the base year ended 
June 30, 1939. The nonsterling quotas 
for these commodities are the following: 
100 percent for spectacle frames and in- 
dustrial goggles, and 50 percent for spec- 
tacles, other goggles, reading glasses, and 
similar optical goods. Formerly, this 
merchandise from all sources was under 
“Administrative Control.” 


Austria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gift Parcels for Displaced Persons in 
the American Zone of Austria.—Effective 
at once, ordinary (unregistered and un- 
insured) gift parcels weighing not more 
than 5 pounds and measuring not more 
than 3% feet greatest length and 6 feet 
greatest length and girth combined, may 
be sent by parcel post to displaced per- 
sons in the American zone of Austria, 
according to the instructions of the Sec- 
ond Assistant Postmaster General, pub- 
lished in the Postal Bulletin (Washing- 
ton) of November 23, 1945. 

Only clothing, nonperishable food, and 
similar items may be sent, and not more 
than one parcel per week may be sent 
by the same sender to the same addressee. 

When parcels are presented for mail- 
ing at the post office there must also be 
presented for examination the initial 
card (UNRRA Form No. 1 or an Interna- 
tional Red Cross message) sent by the 
displaced person and addressed to the 
mailer. As each parcel is mailed, on the 
card or message, or on a sheet of paper 
attached thereto there should be en- 
dorsed for example, “Parcel mailed 
(date)” and the initial of the accepting 
clerk. 

One customs declaration (Form 2966) 
and one dispatch note (Form 2972) must 
be attached to each parcel. Parcels may 
be sealed. 

The parcels and relative customs dec- 
larations must be conspicuously marked 
“Gift Parcel” by the sender who must 
also clearly state the contents and value 
on the customs declaration. The postage 
rate applicable is 14 cents per pound or 
fraction thereof. 

These parcels must conform to the ex- 
port license regulations set up by the Of- 
fice of International Trade Operations, 
Department of Commerce (formerly For- 
eign Economic Administration). 

Exchange of Letters and Post Cards 
With Displaced Persons in the American 
Zone of Austria.—Exchange of unreg- 
istered letters and post cards of a non- 
transactional nature between displaced 
persons in the American zone of Austria 
and their relatives and friends in the 
United States has been arranged for, ac- 
cording to the instructions of the Second 
Assistant Postmaster General, published 
in the Postal Bulletin (Washington) of 
November 23, 1945. 


JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 


Detailed information is contained in 
the above-mentioned bulletin and may 
be obtained at any post office. 

This exchange service does not in any 
way affect mail addressed to a member 
of the armed forces or other person at 
an A. P. O. in Austria. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tobacco: Exrportation Regulated. —Ex- 
ports from Brazil of tobacco “refugos” 
and “bagacos” from the 1945-46 crop 
were placed under the control of the Baia 
Tobacco Institute by Order No. 414 of 
October 23, 1945, of the Coordinator of 
Economic Mobilization, published in the 
Diario Oficial of October 24. 

Under the provisions of this order the 
institute is to permit exports only after 
having received written communications 
from Brazilian industrialists that they 
are supplied with their tobacco require- 
ments. The classifications of tobacco 
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“refugos” and “bagacos” were contained 
in Decree No. 10218 of August 12, 1942 
(see announcement in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of September 26, 1942). 


Transport and Communication 


Vessel Purchased for Tanker Fleet.— 
Brazil has purchased a United States 
vessel, now renamed the Santa Cecilia, 
for its tanker fleet, the Brazilian press 
announced. The ship displaces 10,000 
tons and is owned by a company which 
already has a similar unit in operation. 


British West 
Indies 


Economic Conditions 
SITUATION IN JAMAICA 


The cessation of hostilities produced no 
important changes in the general econ- 
omy of Jamaica, British West Indies, 
during the third quarter of 1945. Relax- 











Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, messages, and speeches] 


The Necessity for Foreign Investment 


In a world of trade restrictions and exchange controls, private international 
financing cannot be expected to play a very large part. Once it is established that 








interference is permitted under the rules of the game, there are too many ways in 
which government policies and programs may interfere with the payment process. 
However, if international agreement can be reached, directed towards freeing the 
channels of trade, then private lending can take its proper place—and that should 
be a large place. Capital would be expected to flow from an area where it is plentiful, 
such as the United States, to other areas where it can be put to highly productive 
work. Undoubtedly, the return on new investment in the United States will be 
smaller than in many other countries, where capital has been destroyed or where 
capital has never been used in ways long familiar,in the United States. Highways, 
railroad, telephone and telegraph facilities, power plants, and other less basic 
capital improvements are still greatly needed in wide areas of the world. The 
export of capital to replace lost facilities of proved merit and the introduction of 
ways of doing things long known to the more progressive countries offer a bright 
prospect for a profitable return on invested capital, provided the proper general 
environment can be established. 

Let us ignore for a moment the generally unstable political and economic condi- 
tion which has frequently characterized undeveloped countries and has constituted 
a real obstacle to the flow of American capital into otherwise attractive foreign 
investments. That is a risk usually reflected in the rate of return. In general, 
large capital exports from the United States will provide a means of increasing 
productivity in foreign countries. The United States will benefit from the process 
initially by the export of capital goods, and ultimately by increased trade with these 
economies. As the standard of living rises with the increased output per worker, 
he will become better able to buy American goods. American investors in turn 
will have found a most profitable way to put their savings to work. 

But we must put first things first. The world is far from this happy picture of 
the free flow of capital and of goods among nations. And private investment cannot 
be expected to take the initial risk. Private investors can make financial policy 
but they cannot make commercial policy. The initial task is one for the govern- 
ments of the world, and that can only be done if this country takes the lead. At 
the moment, there are many governments who agree that economic barriers are an 
abomination, but they are helpless in the face of their economic requirements. The 
world cannot be changed by any grand gesture. It will require time and patience 
and ingenuity and wisdom. But the future is being made in the present. We are 
striving to draw the world together politically, and we must do the same thing 
economically. Political cooperation is difficult in a world of economic warfare. 
Full employment is difficult in a world where trade channels are blocked. We must 
place international economic relationships on a new basis. Our foreign loans can 
be investments in prosperity and peace. 


(From a recent address by Willard L. Thorp, Deputy to the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs, before the National Industrial Conference Board, 
New York City.) 
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ation of security measures continued, al- 
though importation and exportation in 
bulk remained almost unchanged. A 
development of particular economic in- 
terest was the announcement of a 10- 
year plan for the rehabilitation of the 
island. 

Shipping improved, although strikes 
among longshoremen prevented rapid 
alleviation of the situation. 

The close of the third quarter was 
characterized by a spirit of acute ex- 
pectancy in business circles. The public 
continued to follow developments with 
reference to the financial talks which 
took place in Washington, the outcome of 
the conference of foreign ministers in 
London, and the Governor’s visit to Lon- 
don, especially in connection with the 10- 
year plan. The state of expectancy pre- 
vailing in Jamaica with reference to the 
future foreign trade of that colony was 
heightened by the change in the United 
Kingdom from a coalition to a labor 
government. 

The Anglo-American Caribbean Com- 
mission held a series of meetings in 
Washington during the latter part of 
July at which the holding of a second 
West Indies Conference was discussed. 
The membership of the commission was 
increased in June by two members, and 
a report on the Caribbean tourist trade 
was issued at about the same time. 


MANUFACTURING AND POWER INDUSTRIES 


The yeast plant, financed by the Colo- 
nial Development and Welfare Fund and 
to be operated by the West Indies Sugar 
Manufacturing Co., was still under con- 
struction. A hydroelectric plant at 
White River toward the end of June be- 
gan providing power to the central sys- 
tem which supplies electric current to 
the Kingston area. The owners of this 
system, the Jamaica Public Seryice Co., 
gave continued evidence of their plan to 
operate an island-wide electric system, 
and attempted to secure a franchise for 
this purpose. The industry for process- 
ing citrus fruit appeared ready to ex- 
pand rapidly to meet the demand for 
more and better processed citrus prod- 
ucts, especially stimulated by the poor 
prospect for exports of fresh fruit. The 
coconut industry was inactive, because 
of a shortage of copra caused by the 
hurricane of August 1944. The cigar 
industry continued to expand, although 
it was limited by the unavailability of 
skilled labor. Exports of cigars during 
the first half of 1945 were valued at 
£137,016 f. o. b., which approximated ex- 
ports for all of 1944. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 


A large increase in private construc- 
tion occurred during the third quarter. 
Except for the Mona Reservoir project to 
supply increased water for Kingston, the 
7-year school-building program, and the 
improvements at Palisadoes Airport, no 
large-scale public or private works were 
under construction or announced. 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION 


A small increase was registered in 
steamer traffic, 75 vessels from overseas 
having called at Kingston during the 
third quarter. The increases consisted 
principally in the renewal of prewar 
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Solving Postwar Research 
Problems in New Zealand 


In conjunction with the Domin- 
ion Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search Department, the New Zea- 
land Manufacturers’ Federation 
has established an organization 
known as the Manufacturers’ Re- 
search Committee to assist indus- 
try with postwar research prob- 
lems, according to the foreign 
press. The Department will make 
available to manufacturers the fa- 
cilities of its chemical and engi- 
neering laboratories, library and 
information services, and the re- 
sults of studies in industrial psy- 
chology, it is stated. 























services of steamship lines well known 
in the Jamaican trade. A ship was de- 
layed in Kingston approximately 5 weeks 
as the result of a strike by longshoremen. 

The Government-owned Jamaican 
Railway improved its financial condition 
during the third quarter. 

Although no important changes oc- 
curred in air traffic or services operating 
within Jamaica, a number of improve- 
ments and alterations were effected in 
schedules and facilities. The exclusive 
cargo-express service was continued by 
Pan American Airways between Miami 
and Barranquilla, through Camaguey 
and Kingston. South-bcund cargo was 
heavy, whereas north-bound cargo was 
much lighter. 

The Government's long-distance tele- 
phone service was sold to the Jamaica 
Telephone Co., Ltd., thus bringing all 
telephonic services in the island under 
one company. Other developments in 
the field of telecommunications were (1) 
the issuance of a new telephone law; (2) 
the visit of an engineer representing the 
British Broadcasting Corp. (BBC) to sur- 
vey Jamaica with a view to determining 
its suitability for the construction of a 
West Indies radio station to be operated 
by the BBC; and (3) action by the Gov- 
ernment to enforce payment of the tax 
of 10 shillings on radio receivers. 

With the exception of the railways, 
public transportation continued in a 
deficient state. Public protests were 
made against the continued rationing of 
gasoline after the discontinuation of this 
system in the United States and many 
other countries, including other islands 
in the British West Indies. 

Although many efforts were made to 
prepare for postwar tourist trade in Ja- 
maica, the general trend of opinion 
among leading businessmen was that the 
situation is disappointing and that if any 
volume of travel should occur, the avail- 
able facilities would be inadequate. 

Several strikes occurred during the 
third quarter, especially affecting ship- 
ping. 

At the end of December 1944, 16,754 
Jamaican laborers were residing abroad, 
of whom 10,767 were farm laborers and 
870 industrial workers in the United 
States, 3,841 were in the Royal Air Force, 
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244 were munitions workers in the 
United Kingdom, 289 were employed jn 
the Panama Canal Zone, and 1743 were 
engaged in other defense services outside 
Jamaica. However, the number of agrj. 
cultural and industrial workers in the 
United States was greatly expanded jn 
1945 and reached a high point of about 
35,000 in the middle of the year. Nearly 
all of the emigrant laborers are expected 
to return to Jamaica by the end of this 
year. Remittances during the summer 
by these laborers in the United States are 
estimated to have averaged about $1,000,. 
000 per month. 

The rapid increase of population jn 
Jamaica continued to aggravate the un. 
employment problem. 

No outstanding labor legislation wags 
enacted during the third quarter, gj. 
though a conference of West Indian labor 
leaders was held at Barbados in Septem. 
ber, to which Jamaica sent a representa- 
tive. 

DOMESTIC TRADE, PRICES, AND COST oF Living 


Wholesale and retail trade continued 
to be dependent upon the operations and 
policies of the Competent Authority. In 
general, supplies of merchandise were 
scarce, but the cessation of hostilities re- 
sulted in the availability of larger stocks 
of some manufactured goods. 

With the encouragement of the Com- 
petent Authority, there was a tendency 
for British goods to arrive on the Ja- 
maican market sooner than United 
States goods. The Competent Author- 
ity reported recently that stocks of phar- 
maceuticals were adequate for 1945 and 
that no licenses would be approved for 
such items during the remainder of this 
year. 

The importation of foodstuffs was re- 
turned by the Government to commercial 
channels, but the effect on the volume 
of imports has been unimportant. Al- 
though bulk importing was conducted 
formerly with the dual purpose of ob- 
taining scarce goods in foreign markets 
and reducing the cost of certain basic 
imported foodstuffs affecting the cost- 
of-living index, it is evident that bulk 
purchasing will be continued indefi- 
nitely to assist in controlling prices of 
certain commodities such as flour, proc- 
essed fish (especially codfish), pickled 
meat, Irish potatoes, condensed milk, 
and corn meal. The Government’s de- 
clared wartime policy of holding the cost 
of living for consumers in the lowest 
economic brackets below 160 percent of 
August 1938 prices probably will be con- 
tinued indefinitely. The cost-of-liv- 
ing index for June 1945 was reported 
by the Labour Department to be 159.6. 
This specialized index, which has little 
relation to living costs for people living 
on a higher than subsistence standard, 
has been maintained by heavy cash sub- 
sidies from the United Kingdom admin- 
istered by the Food Control Distribution 
Department which is in charge of dis- 
tributing and fixing the prices of bulk 
imported foodstuffs, by controlled food 
prices in general, and by gratis shipments 
of wheat flour from the Canadian Gov- 
ernment under the Canadian Mutual Aid 
program which was cancelled by the 
Canadian Government on August 14. 
The stoppage of Canadian Mutual Aid 
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is expected to add difficulties to the main- 
tenance of this cost-of-living ceiling. 

Although no reliable estimate of the 
cost of living for persons maintaining 
standards above a subsistence level was 
available, no important change occurred 
during the third quarter. However, 
prices of some semiluxury items, as well 
as replacement parts for automobiles, re- 
frigerators, and similar appliances, con- 
tinued upward, whereas the arrival of 
other classes of goods caused prices to 
trend downward. 


AGRICULTURE 


The dry weather which prevailed dur- 
ing the early part of the year was com- 
pensated by heavy rains in the third 
quarter. Except for a decline in garden 
crops, little change occurred in agricul- 
ture. Crop diversification, wider land 
tenure, and increased efficiency of agri- 
cultural production and marketing 
showed slight progress. 

The sugar crop for 1845 yielded 152,226 
long tons, as compared with 151,882 long 
tons produced during 1944. The Agri- 
cultural Policy Report recommended that 
the Jamaican sugar quota be double that 
of the average wartime production, and 
representatives of Jamaican sugar inter- 
ests were sent to London to seek this ob- 
jective, together with the necessary price 
guaranty for 10 years. 

Production of rum during the sugar 
season just ended totaled approximately 
18,000 puncheons of 110 imperial gallons 
each. It is understood that rum which 
accumulated during the war years and 
which greatly distorted the visible trade 
balance is now moving to the United 
Kingdom. Stocks of rum as of June 30, 
1945, totaled 17,999,589 imperial liquid 
gallons. Exports during the first semes- 
ter of 1945 amounted to 370,656 liquid 
gallons valued at £339,414 f. o. b. 

Purchases of bananas by the Govern- 
ment between January and August 1945 
totaled 827,560 stems, as compared with 
4.184.713 during the like period of 1944. 

(See item on coconuts in the section 
“News by Commodities” in this issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY.) Prices 
for first-grade copra were raised in Sep- 
tember from £25 per long ton at receiv- 
ing stations to £30 per ton, in an effort 
to stop illicit oil extraction and to curb 
the black market in coconut oil. 

The most unfavorable aspect in the 
agricultural situation during the third 
quarter was a considerable decline in 
the production of vegetables. Although 
the Compulsory Food Production Order 
continued in force, no enforcement ex- 
isted, and this, together with other fac- 
tors, accounted for the decrease in the 
production of vegetables. No surplus 
was available for export. 

A deficiency of grain and root crops 
existed, and the Government resumed 
bulk purchasing of these items on an 
important scale. 

The production of cacao continued to 
be small. The crop harvested during 
1945, which totaled approximately 2,200 
tons, was designated for sale to the 
Canadian Commodity Price Stabilization 
Corp., and all coffee for export was com- 
mitted for sale to the Ministry of Food 
in London. 
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The British Government arranged to 
purchase the entire crop of pimentos to 
the end of 1945, but no provision was 
made for the remaining 4 months of the 
crop year. 

Stocks of ginger were low at the end 
of the quarter, being estimated at less 
than 100 tons. 

Control by the Government of the 
slaughtering of livestock continued. As 
of June 30, 1945, 172,922 bovine cattle 
of all categories were reported to the 
Government. 


EXCHANGE AND FINANCE 


Credit remained unchanged and col- 
lections were prompt during the period 
from July to September. Foreign ex- 
change was provided promptly for ap- 
proved imports, and bankruptcies con- 
tinued abnormally low, both in number 
and total uncovered liabilities. 

Governmental expenditures were less 
than expected during the current fiscal 
year, with the consequence that a net ac- 
cumulated surplus of about £1,000,000 is 
expected on March 31, 1946. 

No changes occurred in the rates of 
dollar exchange. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE 


The foreign trade of Jamaica con- 
tinued extremely adverse, especially with 
reference to the United States. Ex- 
change control exercised by the Finance 
Board and the Imports, Exports, and 
Prices Board caused a virtual cessation 
of United States exports to Jamaica. 

Total imports during the first half of 
1845 were valued at £4,233,971 c. i. f. as 
compared with £3,848,086 during the cor- 
responding period of 1944. Exports 
amounted to only £2,417,593 f. o. b. value 
during the first half of the present year. 
Canadian shipments to Jamaica during 
the first half of 1945 increased to a total 
of £1,978,716; United States shipments 
declined to £1,253,373, and those from 
the United Kingdom decreased to 
£384,819. 

The value of Jamaican exports to the 
United States during the first half of the 
current year was only one-fourth as large 
as the imports from the United States. 
The chief credit items accruing to Ja- 














France May Utilize German- 
Built Submarine Base 


The submarine base which the 
Germans built and left intact at 
La Pallice-La Rochelle, France, 
may serve as a Marine construction 
yard, according to a report from 
France. It is almost indestructible 
and has electrical installations and 
workshops of enormous value. The 
lock chamber is not so great a hin- 
drance as was originally believed, 
for it can admit landing craft tanks 
into the basin. Although it would 
be preferable to demolish the ceil- 
ing of the lock chamber, the opera- 
tion might be impossible and the 
chamber is usable in its present 
condition. 
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maica in its balance of payments with 
the United States, aside from the visible 
trade, include remittances of Jamaican 
contract laborers in the United States, 
immigrant remittances, and the expendi- 
tures of the United States military base 
and personnel in Jamaica. 


‘TARIFFS, COMMODITY CONTROLS, AND ALLOCA- 
TIONS 


No changes in the customs tariff oc- 
curred during the third quarter, except a 
slight increase in the duty on gasoline. 

Sentiment in favor of continuing the 
imperial preference system continued, 
because import duties in the United 
States on citrus fruit are high and be- 
cause Jamaica expects price subsidies on 
sugar and bananas from the United King- 
dom. The British West Indies Labour 
Conference at Barbados supported the 
thesis of a customs union of political fed- 
eration of the British West Indies and 
also showed some opposition to the policy 
of imperial preference, qualifying this 
policy as one of dumping imperial goods 
in the colonies, drawing at the same time 
a comparison between the dependence of 
British colonies in the West Indies as a 
result of imperial preference and the 
economic independence of certain repub- 
lics of the West Indies. 

The liquidation of wartime economic 
controls in Jamaica progressed slowly. 
The most important steps in this direc- 
tion included cancellation of the require- 
ment of permits to negotiate (a kind of 
provisional import license) and the re- 
moval of certain commodities, mainly 
foodstuffs, building materials, hardware, 
and agricultural machinery and imple- 
ments from bulk purchasing. The policy 
of the Competent Authority is to discour- 
age importation from the United States 
of goods that can be obtained in the 
United Kingdom or Canada. 

The Competent Authority in Kingston 
discontinued allocations of freight space 

for shipments originating in Canada and 
the United States as of August 10, after 
which date freight space was booked di- 
rectly with carriers. 


LAWS, DECREES, AND REGULATIONS 


The House of Representatives was in 
recess during most of the third quarter. 
Few laws, decrees, and regulations of in- 
terest from an international point of 
view were enacted. The budget, totaling 
£7,120,700 for the fiscal year April 1, 1945, 
to March 31, 1946, was approved by the 
House of Representatives on July 11, 
1944; the Telephone Law of Jamaica was 
amended to permit the Government to 
grant an island-wide franchise to the 
Jamaica Telephone Co., Ltd.; regulations 
for the Hotels Aid Law were issued: and 
plans for the reform of the local govern- 
ment were formulated. Legislative activ- 
ity was reduced by the absence of the 
Governor from the island. 


Transport and Communication 


Private Planes May Land on Grenada 
and St. Lucia.—Privately owned non- 
commercial airplanes have been granted 
permission to land at Pearls airport in 
Grenada and Vigie airport in St. Lucia, 
British West Indies, provided the usual 
custcms and quarantine regulations are 
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observed and nominal landing charges 
are paid. Advance notice should be 
given to enable the government officers 
of the respective islands to be present 
when the plane arrives and insure re- 
moval of obstructions or hazards which 
might endanger the visiting aircraft. 


Costa Rica 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties on Certain Coiton Texr- 
tiles Unified—The Costa Rican import 
duties on undyed gray cotton or artificial 
cotton sheeting, whether of plain, twilled, 
or fancy weave, and undyed gray cotton 
or artificial cotton drills of fancy weave, 
have been consolidated at 0.70 colon per 
gross kilogram by Executive Decree No. 
36, published and effective October 14, 
1945. These textiles were formerly du- 
tiable at rates varying from 0.40 colon 
to 0.90 colon. 

The new decree is intended to elimi- 
nate customs delays and difficulties aris- 
ing from variations in the width and 
thickness of imported textiles falling un- 
der the above classifications. 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Used Cotton Bags: Application of Re- 
duced Rate of Import Duty Canceled.— 
Decree No. 741 of March 15, 1944, which 
temporarily classified used cotton bags 
imported into Cuba under customs tariff 
item 128—A, thus allowing them to enter 
at a reduced rate of duty, has been can- 
celed by Decree No. 2913, published in 
the Official Gazette of October 9, 1945. 

Under tariff item 128-A, used cotton 
bags were dutiable at a rate of $0.056 per 
kilogram when imported from the United 
States, being subject to the same rate as 
new cotton bags. Decree No. 2913 again 
makes used cotton bags dutiable accord- 
ing to the thread count and weight of 
the fabric. 

{For announcement of Decree No. 741, see 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 22 
1944. | 
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Transport and Communication 


Central Point on Air Routes—Cuba is 
expected to play an important part in 
the air routes between North and South 
America, according to a Cuban official 
quoted in the foreign press. Both the 
Pan American Airways and the Expreso 
Interamericano plan to connect Habana 
with airports in North, Central, and 
South America. If these projects are 
realized, Cuba will become one of the 
focal points of the inter-American air 
traffic, it is stated. 


Czechoslovakia 


Economic Conditions 


DECREE ON NATIONALIZATION OF BANKS 


A decree providing for the nationaliza- 
tion of joint stock banks has been signed 
by the President of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public, and became effective on October 
27, 1945, as reported by the U. S. Embassy 
in Prague. 

Under this decree all joint stock com- 
panies engaged in banking and financial 
transactions are subject to nationaliza- 
tion, and become national institutions 
which will take over all of the rights and 
obligations of the former banking insti- 
tutions. 

Compensation to holders of bank 
shares will be given on the basis of the 
actual financial balance of the banking 
institutions, or, if not available, such a 
balance will be made by expert account- 
ants. Compensation will be paid in 
securities, cash, or other values, by the 
National Economy Fund, within 6 months 
of the date when the particular bank has 
been nationalized. 

Nationalized banks are the property of 
the State, are independent legal bodies, 
will be registered as individual firms, and 
will use the title “State Enterprise.” 
Their policy will be directed by the prin- 
ciple of commercial enterprise, and the 
Treasury will receive the profits of the 
bank after adequate reserve funds have 
been established. 

Each bank will be managed and repre- 
sented by a board of directors consisting 
of a chairman, a vice chairman, and five 
other members, all of them Czech citizens 














according to a London newspaper. 








Foreign Commercial Broadcasts To Advertise British Goods 


British exporters will use a new commercial broadcasting station at 
Lourenco Marques, Mozambique, to promote their products in South Africa, 
The new station is owned by an all- 
British company and will service British advertisers exclusively. 
will be arranged by the company for the advertiser and recorded in London, 
then transcriptions will be flown to Lourenco Marques. 
grams are to be designed for the South African listener, they may also be 
heard on the 51-meter band by powerful sets in Great Britain. 

A commercial broadcasting station in Spain transmitting on 416 meters to 
France, Spain, and Portugal is owned by the same company. 
include only a few British advertisers so far, because it can be heard only 
after 11 p. m. in Britain and because advertisers have little interest in these 
particular markets now, the press states. 


be the forerunners of a great extension of commercial broadcasts to advertise 
British goods. 


Programs 


Although the pro- 


Its customers 


However, these two stations may 
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with expert banking knowledge and ex. 
perience; two members will be elected by 
the bank employees, while the remaining 
members, including the chairman ang 
the vice chairman, will be appointed by 
the Ministry of Finance. 

Current business affairs of the bank 
and decisions of the board will be carried 
out by the bank manager or his deputy 
who will be appointed by the Ministry of 
Finance. All activities of each bank wij 
be controlled by a committee composed 
of a chairman, a vice chairman, and five 
other members appointed in the same 
way as the board of directors. 

For the purpose of providing for a uni- 
fied banking policy, the Government wil] 
establish a central management of banks 
which will be entitled to examine ae. 
counts and annual balance sheets, to 
establish rules and policies for the banks 
to propose to the Government the estab- 
lishment, merger, or liquidation of banks 
or their branches, and to coordinate ac- 
tivities of individual banking institutions. 
The establishment, merger, or liquidation 
of banks is permitted only in agreement 
with the Government. No individuals or 
legal bodies with the exception of co- 
operative organizations may establish 
new banking or financial enterprises. 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 17, 1945, for earlier nationalization de. 
crees in Czechoslovakia. | 


Denmark 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Gift Packages: Temporary Import 
Duty Exemption.—Gift packages sent to 
Denmark from countries with which 
communications were interrupted during 
the war are admitted free of duty and 
tax until December 31, 1945, but will be 
subject to both levies after that date, 
with the exception of second-hand arti- 
cles for indigent families and articles for 
charity institutions, according to a report 
from the U. S. Legation, Copenhagen. 

The present exemption applies to gift 
packages considered by the customs to 
be of an “ordinary character.” These 
may contain food, tobacco products, tex- 
tile goods, clothing, and footwear. How- 
ever, if a package contains a large quan- 
tity of a single article, such as tobacco, 
it is usually dutiable. No ration coupons 
need be surrendered for gifts, but import 
licenses must be obtained for packages 
valued at more than 500 crowns or those 
not considered ordinary gifts. 

{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
13, 1945, for a previous announcement con- 
cerning the above subject 


Dominican 


Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Controls on Most Commodities 
Relaxed as of October 1, 1945.—Effective 
October 1, 1945, the importation, ware- 
housing, distribution, and sale of all but 
a few critical commodities may be freely 
carried on in the Dominican Republic, 
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according to Decree No. 2960 of Septem- 
ber 6, 1945. 

The decree states, however, that trade 
in cotton and rayon textiles and manu- 
factures, motor vehicles, and tires for 
motor vehicles is under control of the 
Direccién General de Control de Import- 
aciénes y Exportaciones (General Direc- 
tor of Control of Imports and Exports). 
The Direccion General will distribute 
allocated imports of these products 
among Dominican importers on the basis 
of their imports during the period 
1938-40. & a 

The decree also prohibits Dominican 
consuls in foreign countries from visaing 
consular and commercial invoices Cover- 
ing the exportation of these products to 
the Dominican Republic, unless the ex- 
porter presents an import license issued 
by the Direccion General. 


Ecuador 


Transport and Communication 


Provision of Outlet by Land and Water 
to Atlantic Ocean.—Ecuador will set 
aside 1,200,000 sucres from each year’s 
budget until 1953 for building the road 
from Latacunga to the port of Napo. A 
highway is now being built from Manta, 
on the coast, to Quevedo, and the road 
from Quevedo to Latacunga is being im- 
proved. The plan is to continue this 
east-west highway to a navigable part of 
the Napo River, which flows into the 
Amazon. Ecuador would thereby be 
provided with an outlet to the Atlantic 
Ocean by land and water 


Egypt 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Tax on Cotton Removed.— 
The Egyptian export tax on cotton of 
20 piasters (1 piaster=$0.041385) per 
cantar (99.05 pounds) was abolished on 
September 23 by the Council of Minis- 
ters, on the recommendation of the Min- 
ister of Finance. 

The tax was first imposed at the rate 
of 10 piasters in 1930, and was increased 
to 20 piasters in January 1944. This tax, 
together with the United States cotton 
export subsidies, it was stated, handi- 
capped Egyptian cotton, and its removal 
is warmly welcomed, according to a re- 
cent edition of the Egyptian Gazette. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Stock Exchange Regulation.—A regu- 
lation covering installment selling of se- 
curities on the stock exchange provides 
that prices charged must not exceed 10 
percent of the last price quoted on the 
exchange; that interest on the balance 
of the price should not be calculated at 
more than 7 percent; and that the pe- 
riod of payment should not exceed 2 
years, 

Concordat Preventif —Bankruptcy 
proceedings were modified by Law No. 
56, which attempts to assist traders of 
good faith who find themselves in finan- 
cial difficulties, granting them a delay 
for the payment of their debts and/or 
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Port of Antwerp Can Again Handle Civilian Trafic Needs 


Once again the port of Antwerp can handle all civilian traffic needs, both 
for Belgium and in transit, the Antwerp Chamber of Commerce has an- 
nounced. Military authorities have released arr appreciable part of the port 
installations for civilian use, and will continue to release more as military 
traffic decreases. In special cases the military authorities are prepared to 
make certain facilities within their area available for civilian needs upon 
request. Therefore the amount of freight which will be handled depends, 
not on the available capacity of port installations, but on the availability of 
rail and road transport to move cargoes. 

Antwerp’s port sustained only superficial damage during the liberation of 
the city and subsequent V-weapon bombardments did little or no damage. 
Prewar installations are in working order and almost intact. There are 25 
docks—18 for seagoing craft and 7 for inland craft, 12 drydocks, 29 miles of 
quays, cranes adequate to handle all kinds of cargoes, pneumatic grain ele- 
vators, gasoline storage tanks, and ample warehouse and storage facilities. 
































part payment of their liabilities. In or- 
der to obtain these privileges, the busi- 
nessman or company must comply with 
two conditions: (1) request the Con- 
cordat within 15 days of the cessation of 
payment, and (2) be registered with the 
Registrar of Commerce for at least 3 
years. The Concordat will be valid only 
with a three-quarter majority of credi- 
tors. Payment arrangements may not 
be below 50 percent of debts, and the 
delay granted may not exceed 2 years. 
The courts will accept or reject the 
agreement and will appoint a person 
from among the creditors to proceed 
with the formalities of guaranty. 


Transport and Communication 


Increased Tourist Traffic Foreseen.— 
A report of the Tourist Department of 
the Egyption Government makes the fol- 
lowing recommendations for developing 
postwar tourist travel to Egypt: (1) To 
establish Government tourist informa- 
tion bureaus abroad to promote travel to 
Egypt by radio broadcasts and by dis- 
plays of photographs of Egyptian an- 
tiquities; (2) to develop airports; (3) to 
establish first-class hotels near airports 
and provide speedy bus transportation to 
towns; (4) to place hotel, taxi, and food 
rates under control of the Tourist De- 
partment to prevent overcharging; (5) 
to enforce Tourist Department rules by 
means of a special police force; (6) to 
improve rail transportation; and (7) to 
establish a Higher Tourist Council to see 
that tourist plans are carried out. 

In the years 1934 to 1938 tourist re- 
ceipts averaged about £E900,000 an- 
nually. Although tourist travel as such 
has been impossible during the war, 
thousands of Allied soldiers, government 
officials and employees, and refugee 
Europeans have kept hotels filled to ca- 
pacity and have perhaps given Egypt 
more tourist business and publicity than 
the country has ever before known. 

Railway Equipment Increased.—The 
Egyptian press recently reported that 
the Egyptian State Railways have con- 
tracted with the English Electric Co. 
(British) for railway equipment valued 
at about $3,000,000. Twenty-seven Die- 
sel electric express and general-purpose 
locomotives have been ordered, which 
will increase passenger locomotive stocks 












































by about 814 percent and freight locomo- 
tive stocks by about 5% percent. The 
Alexandria-Cairo run, to have first pri- 
ority in the allocation of these locomo- 
tives, will be reduced to 2 hours. Twelve 
of the Diesel electric locomotives, de- 
signed for this journey, have a maximum 
safe speed of more than 90 miles per 
hour. Comfort and luxury are the key- 
notes in the new _ air-conditioned 
expresses. 

The new 2-hour service between Alex- 
andria and Cairo will permit a comfort- 
able round trip daily. In the year ex- 
tending from May 1, 1937, to April 30, 
1938, the port control authorities at 
Alexandria granted 664,947 permits for 
persons to visit the port town and return 
at night to the ship. The new service 
between Cairo and Alexandria will en- 
able persons with short stop-overs at 
Alexandria to make quick trips to Cairo. 


Eire 
Transport and Communication 


Air Service From Dublin to London.— 
There are two commercial air services, 
the Aer Lingus Teoranta Services and 
the West Coast Services, operating out of 
Dublin, Eire, to Liverpool. Each operates 
two flights each way on week days. 


Finland 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Gift packages: Liberal Customs Treat- 
ment.—Personal gift packages (which 
should be appropriately marked) are ad- 
mitted duty-free by the Finnish customs, 
if weighing under 10 kilograms (22 
pounds), according to a report from the 
U. S. Legation, Helsinki. 

Import licenses are not required unless 
weight exceeds 15 kilograms (33 pounds) 
and are granted for bona-fide gifts if ex- 
ceeding that weight. There are no re- 
strictions on the number or frequency 
of noncommercial packages received by 
an individual, nor any limitations on 
contents of “mixed” packages. Sugar 
coffee, tobacco products, textiles, new 
clothing, and footwear are not limited, 
if considered noncommercial shipments. 
« 
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Ration coupons do not have to be sur- 
rendered for gifts. 

Used clothing is admitted duty-free in 
unlimited quantities, and disinfection is 
not required. 


France 


Commodity Controls 


Gruyére Cheese Service Established.— 
A Gruyére Service has been established 
in France, located at Chalons-sur- 
Saone, by an order of March 31, 1945, 
published in the Journal Officiel of the 
French Republic on April 6. 

This service is to organize and control 
the production of milk for the manu- 
facture of Gruyére and similar cheeses, 
especially Beaufort, Parmesan, Montasio 
and Asiago; to regulate and control pur- 
chases of milk and markets for milk to 
be used for such cheeses; to assure the 
organization and technical control of 
manufacture, refining and storage, and 
the organization of trade in such cheeses; 
to control the destination, in order to 
direct the market; to see to the applica- 
tion of marking requirements; to pro- 
pose prices and profits to be fixed for the 
different stages of manufacture and 
trade; and to assure liaison with the 
Service of Processed Cheeses. 


Transport and Communication 


Rehabilitation of Port of La Pallice- 
La Rochelle-—Among the ports of France 
returned entirely to French control, the 
port of La Pallice-La Rochelle is consid- 
ered most important at the present time. 
It berthed its first Liberty ship less than 
2 months after reconstruction started 
and by August 1945 was handling as 
much tonnage as Le Havre. In 1939 Le 
Havre handled 6,000,000 tons annually, 
but La Pallice has already reached its 
prewar level of 1,500,000 tons. 

Many problems were encountered in 
rehabilitating the port and some remain, 
but the most serious difficulties have been 
surmounted. Because the Germans 
failed to perform dragging operations 
regularly, the approaches of the port 
were inadequate. German dredgers were 
repaired at the submarine base and have 
been used to dredge the entrance channel 
to its normal width. Dredging opera- 
tions are hazardous, since the mines sown 
by English pianes are the types which 
can be submerged for a long time without 
being detected. Since June 15 a relative 
degree of safety has been achieved, al- 
though it is always necessary to escort 
ships with mine sweepers. 

Since the beginning of August the via- 
duct has been back in service and trains 
are able to go to the end of the pier. All 
hoisting units are operating, except those 
on the southern docks. Barring unfore- 
seen difficulties, two or three ships can be 
unloaded each week. 

La Pallice now serves both as a receiv- 
ing point and as an advance port for 
Bordeaux and probably will continue as 
such. The Verdon pier at Bordeaux was 
completely destroyed and doubtlessly will 
not be reconstructed, since experience 
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in September by the Knutson Line. 


the Knut Bakke. 


12 passengers. 


their service soon. 
will begin service to Valparaiso. 








Steamship service between Norway and Valparaiso, Chile, was resumed 
The line desires to maintain a monthly 
service to South American west coast ports with terminal at Valparaiso. 
Ships engaged in this service will be the Olav Bakke, the Sofie Bakke, andg 
These vessels are new motorships constructed during the 
war, in Swedish yards, and travel at 16.5 knots. 
capacity, 95,000 cubic feet of refrigerated space, and accommodations for 


Resumption of this service will give Valparaiso three lines from Scandinavia 
and Great Britain, since the Pacific Steam Navigation Co. and the Johnson 
Line have maintained a limited service during the war and hope to increase 
There is an unconfirmed report that a Spanish line also 
A local newspaper mentions the lack of 
cranes and donkeys for handling cargo at Valparaiso, however. 


a 


Steamship Service Resumed Between Norway and 
Valparaiso, Chile 


Each has a 8,570-ton cargo 











has shown that the site was poorly 
chosen. 

Because there is no industrial area at 
La Pallice and no return freight, it is 
likely that in the future it will be a 
“through port” where ships can dock at 
all hours and unload swiftly. This will 
make it possible to develop the port for 
handling passenger traffic, a project be- 
gun in 1939. 

Bordeaux is more than 100 kilometers 
from the open sea and the approach 
channels are difficult to maintain, some- 
times causing considerable delay for in- 
coming liners. Ships of light tonnage 
were nearly all destroyed in the war, and, 
as Liberty ships have a considerable dis- 
placement, a deep-water port like La 
Pallice is necessary. 


French Togoland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Oilseeds and Oils: Export 
Duties Reduced.—Export duties on cer- 
tain oilseeds and oils were reduced by 
Order No. 3074 F. of the High Commis- 
sariat of November 17, 1944, made ap- 
plicable in French Togoland by local 
Order No. 11 D. of January 4, 1945, and 
published in the Journal Officiel of 
French Togoland on April 16, following 
approval by General Order No. 713 
DGF./DI. of March 6. 

Effective December 1, 1944, the export 
duty on palm oils was reduced from 14 
to 10 percent ad valorem. 

Effective January 1, 1945, export duties 
were reduced from 10 to 6 percent ad 
valorem on shelled peanuts (other than 
those exported from Niger to Nigeria), 
and from 14 to 10 percent ad valorem 
on all other oilseeds and fruits (except 
unshelled peanuts) , and on vegetable oils 
and fats (except peanut oil). 

Leaf Tobacco and Crude Rubber: Ex- 
port Duties Reduced.—Export duties 
were reduced on leaf tobacco from 10 
to 4 francs per net kilogram and on 
crude rubber from 14 to 10 percent ad 
valorem, by Order No. 3154 F. of the High 
Commissariat of November 25, 1944, 
made applicable in French Togoland by 
local Order No. 24 D. of January 11, 
1945, and published in the Journal Offi- 


ciel of French Togoland on April 16, 
following approval by General Order 
713 DGF./DI. of March 6. 


French West 


Indies 


Transport and Communication 


Proposed Air Fields in Martinique and 
Guadeloupe.—There is a marked interest 
in securing the services of United States 
consultants and technical experts for 
proposed construction of air flelds in 
Martinique and Guadeloupe, French 
West Indies. In the case of Martinique, 
money to build the air field has already 
been allotted, and a representative of 
the Air Ministry in Paris has suggested 
that some United States company might 
send a technical expert to estimate build- 
ing costs. 


Germany 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gift Parcels for Displaced Persons in 
the United States Zone of Germany.— 
Ordinary (unregistered and uninsured) 
gift parcels weighing not over 5 pounds 
and measuring not over 3 feet in length 
and 6 feet in length and girth combined, 
may be sent parcel post to displaced per- 
sons in the United States Zone of Ger- 
many, according to instructions of the 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, 
published in the Postal Bulletin, Wash- 
ington) of November 23, 1945, and efiec- 
tive immediately. 

Only clothing, nonperishable food, and 
other similar items may be sent, and not 
more than one parcel may be sent each 
week by the same sender to the same 
addressee. 

When parcels are presented for mail- 
ing at the post office there must also be 
presented for examination the initial 
card (UNRRA Form No. 1 or an Inter- 
national Red Cross message) sent by the 
displaced person and addressed to the 
mailer. As each parcel is mailed, on the 
card or message, or on a sheet of paper 
attached thereto, there should be an en- 
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dorsement, for example, “Parcel mailed 
(date)” and the initial of the accepting 
clerk. 

One customs declaration (Form 2966) 
and one dispatch note (Form 2272) must 
pe attached to each parcel. Parcels may 
pe sealed. 

The parcels and relative customs dec- 
jarations must be conspicuously marked 
“Gifts Parcel” by the sender who must 
also clearly state the contents and value 
on the customs declaration. The post- 
age rate applicable is 14 cents per pound 
or fraction thereof. 

These parcels must conform to the ex- 
port-license regulations set up by the 
Office of International Trade Operations, 
Department of Commerce ( formerly For- 
eign Economic Administration). 

[As of December 3, the necessary export 
license to cover these shipments had not been 
issued. As soon as information is received 
as to the availability of this license, the 
Field Service of the Department of Commerce 
will be notified.| 


Transport and Communication 


Exchange of Mail with Displaced Per- 
sons in the United States and British 
Zones.—Exchange of unregistered let- 
ters and post cards of a nontransactional 
nature between displaced persons in the 
United States Zone of Germany and 
their relatives and friends in the United 
States has been arranged for, according 
to the Instructions of the Second Assist- 
ant Postmaster General, published in 
the Postal Bulletin (Washington) of No- 
vember 23, 1945. 

The same bulletin contains instruc- 
tions concerning arrangements made for 
the exchange of unregistered letters of a 
nontransactional nature between dis- 
placed persons in the British Zone of 
Germany and their relatives and friends 
in the United States. 

Detailed information with regard to 
these arrangements is contained in the 
above-mentioned bulletin and may be 
obtained at any post office. 

These exchange services do not in any 
way affect mail addressed to a member 
of the armed forces or other person at 
an A. P. O. in Germany 


Hungary 


Exchange and Finance 


Summary of Regulation Decrees Is- 
sued During July and August 1945.—The 
Provisional National Government of 
Hungary issued various decrees regu- 
lating exchange and finance during July 
and August 1945, as reported by the U.S. 
Mission in Budapest. Some of these de- 
crees are summarized below: 


Cancellation of securities illegally taken 
from banks after March 19, 1944, was pro- 
vided for by Decree No. 4.090/1945 of July 1. 
Under this decree, corporations were in- 
structed to issue new certificates to legiti- 
mate owners 

The interest rate on past due taxes was 
raised to 12 percent by Decree No, 4.510/1945 
of July 11, 

The obligation of institutions dealing in 
mortgages to file and publish reports with 
respect to mortgage bonds was suspended 
by Decree No. 4.720/1945 of July 14. The 
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suspension is for the entire calendar year 
1945. 

Five-peng6 silver and aluminum coins 
ceased to be legal tender after October 1, 
1945, according to Decree No. 96.515/1945 of 
August 26. These coins could have been ex- 
changed for paper at par at the National 
Bank before October 1. 


Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Limited Mail Service Resumed.—All 
classes of regular (Postal Union) mails, 
namely, letters, post cards, printed mat- 
ter in general, printed matter for the 
blind, commercial papers, samples of 
merchandise, and small packets, as out- 
lined in the current Official Postal Guide 
(Part II), shall be accepted for mailing 
to Hungary, according to the Postmas- 
ter General’s Order No. 29820 of Novem- 
ber 21, 1945, effective that date, and 
published in the Postal Bulletin (Wash- 
ington) of November 23. 

The postage rates applicable are those 
in effect prior to suspension of service to 
Hungary. The fee for registration is 20 
cents in addition to the postage. 

Packages prepaid at the letter rate of 
postage may contain merchandise, such 
as clothing and nonperishable food. 

Articles not exceeding 1 peund in 
weight for Hungary may be sent by air 
mail upon prepayment at the rate of 30 
cents per half ounce or fraction thereof. 

Special-delivery, parcel-post, and 
money-order services are not available 
at this time. 

The export-control regulations of the 
Office of International Trade Operations, 
Department of Commerce (formerly the 
Foreign Economic Administration), are 
applicable to Hungary. 

Business and financial communica- 
tions are subject to the requirements of 
the freezing-control regulations of the 
Treasury Department, information con- 
cerning which may be secured by the 
prospective mailers from the nearest 
Federal Reserve bank or the Treasury 
Department. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Economic Legislation Passed During 
July and August 1945.—Several of the 
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most important measures taken by the 
Provisional National Government of 
Hungary, during July and August 1945 
as reported by the U.S. Mission in Buda- 
pest, are summarized below: 


Payment of the land tax in wheat was 
ordered by Decree No. 4300/1945 of July 8. 
This decree also provided that other grain is 
acceptable in lieu of wheat if wheat is not 
available in an amount needed by the pro- 
ducer’s household, plus the tax. Regulations 
prescribing land taxes in peng6 were rendered 
inoperative. 

The establishment of committees to deter- 
mine the amounts of wages payable to indus- 
trial workers employed outside of the metro- 
politan area of Budapest was provided for by 
Decree No. 59,359/1945 of July 8. These “com- 
mittees for the determination of parity 
wages” are to be set up in Budapest. 

The Minister of Agriculture was authorized 
to suspend the autonomy of agricultural as- 
sociations, if these cannot function properly 
because of unusual circumstances or if their 
functioning is incompatible with the public 
interest, by Decree No. 4.660/1945 of July 14. 

The State was authorized to take over pri- 
vately owned railroads operated for the use 
of the general public and to stipulate the 
principles for payments to be made, by Decree 
No. 4.780 /1945 of July 15. 

Individual and corporate income taxes were 
placed on a pay-as-you-go basis and taxes 
became payable monthly under Decree No. 
4.850 /1945. 

Shop committees for the employees of 
navigation and aerial navigation companies, 
including employees of depots or storehouses 
belonging to or operated by such companies 
were established by Decree No. 15.500 /1945 of 
July 21. -The purpose of the committees is to 
advance the welfare of the employees. 

New progressive income-tax rates were es- 
tablished by Decree No. 5.330/1945 of July 25. 
Under this decree, that portion of incomes in 
excess of 120,000 pengé a month is taxed at 
40 percent. (The corresponding value was re- 
ported as $80 at the time.) 

Formation of shop committees became 
obligatory in all commercial establishments 
employing 15 persons or more, according to 
Decree No. 14.700/1945 of July 25. The pur- 
pose of this decree is to care for the welfare 
of the employees. 

The Minister of Industry was empowered to 
claim for use in the public interest industrial 
equipment and materials, by Decree No. 
5.410/1945 of July 28. Payment for such 
equipment or materials is to be made at its 
market value. If no agreement is reached, a 
committee composed of all interested parties 
is to decide. 

Commitees for the increase of agricultural 
production were established by Decree No. 
22.500 /1945 of August 26. Such committees 
were to be formed in all counties, districts, 
and villages. Their work consists of agricul- 
tural planning and supervision. Commis- 
sioners were to be appointed by the Minister 
of Agriculture and are to direct and coordi- 
nate the activities of the committees. 


[See previous report on New Economic 
Legislation in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
November 17, 1945.] 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Lac and Lac Products: Export Regula- 
tions Revised.—Regulations governing 
the export of lac and lac products from 
India have been revised as follows, ac- 
cording to a notice of November 6, 1945, 
issued by the Export Trade Controller, 
Calcutta, India. 

Licenses for exports to the United 
Kingdom will be issued only for con.< 
signments covered by a United Kingdom 
import license. Applications for licenses 
must be submitted along with the rela- 
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tive shipping bill and evidence of import 
license. 

Licenses will be issued freely, if other- 
wise in order, to all other permissible 
destinations including Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, Soviet Russia, 
Canada, the United States, South Amer- 
ica, Mozambique, and Middle East coun- 
tries including Turkey. 

Licenses will be issued only with the 
prior approval of the Chief Controller of 
Exports, New Delhi, for shipments to Eu- 
ropean neutral countries. 


Hard-Cotton Waste: Export Quotas 
for 1946 Announced.—The Government 
of India announced the following annual 
export quotas effective from January l, 
1946, for hard-cotton waste: The United 
Kingdom, 8,400 tons; the United States, 
2,000 tons; other countries, 5,200 tons. 
One-sixth of these quotas may be ex- 
ported during November and December 
1945; the rest will be applied on a quar- 
terly basis. 


Mexico 


Transport and Communication 


Air Services Augmented.—Servicio 
Aéreo Panini, S. A., the air line which 
has been operating between Mexico City 
and Durango via Irapuato, Leon, Aguas- 
calientes, and Zacatecas, Mexico, since 
February 1943, extended its triweekly 
flights in both directions to Culiacan 
(Sinaloa) on Octoher 15, 1945. Planes 
with space for 10 passengers, mail, and 
express are used on this route. 

Establishment of the route, combined 
with flight schedules maintained by 
Lineas Aéreas Mexicanas, S. A., gives Du- 
rango daily air service to the west coast 
of Mexico and to Mexico City. 


Transport and Communication 


Habana To Be Returned io Schedule 
of CMA.—Mexican flag operations by the 
Companhia Mexicana de Aviacion, a sub- 
sidiary of Pan American Airways, are 
being reinitiated to include Habana on 
CMA’s Mexico City-Merida extension. 

Services on the route from Miami to 
Merida, via Habana, Cuba, have been 
performed by PAA for approximately the 
past 10 years. 

In 1942 the Mexican Government is- 
sued CMA a permit to extend the Mexico 
City-Merida route to include Habana 
thrice weekly, but in the spring of 1944 
traffic between Mexico and Habana be- 
came too congested for CMA to include 
Habana. Pan American’s Miami-Merida 
operations could be increased from four 
to seven times weekly and, therefore, 
CMA applied to the Mexican Government 
for permission to contract their Merida- 
Habana extension to PAA. This was au- 
thorized by the Mexican Government for 
a period of 90 days, and successive ex- 
tensions have been granted. 

The Mexican Government now desires 
that CMA resume its operations between 
Merida and Habana and upon the termi- 
nation of PAA’s last extension, no further 
extension is to be granted. PAA will 
continue its daily frequency of service 
unless it becomes apparent that the traf- 
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fic volume is insufficient to warrant seven 
schedules per week by PAA and three 
schedules per week by CMA. 


Netherlands West 


Indies 


Transport and Communication 


Airport Under Construction.—Curacao, 
Netherlands West Indies, may have one 
of the finest airport terminals in the 
area when a $250,000 building is com- 
pleted before the end of 1945, according 
to the foreign press. Curacao is the 
main base of KLM (Royal Dutch Air 
Lines) and a regular stopping place for 
air services between Miami and Vene- 
zuela. 


Norway 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Bristling and Herring, Canned: Mark- 
ing Regulations Amended.—Brisling and 
herring packed in refined herring oil and 
exported from Norway to the United 
States are permitted to be marked, for 
the former “Brisling in Norwegian Sild 
Sardine Oil’ and, for the latter, “Sild in 
Norwegian Sild Sardine Oil,” by a Nor- 
wegian customs circular of October 10, 
1945, published in Meddelelser til tollve- 
senet of October 15. 

The same circular provides special 
marking for canned brisling exported to 
the United Kingdom. 


Rumania 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gift Packages Subject to Import Du- 
ties, Permits, and Tazxes.—Ordinary gift 
packages are subject to the regular im- 
port duties and taxes in Rumania, and 
are admitted in any quantity, value, and 
frequency per addressee, according to a 
telegram dated November 17, 1945, from 
the U.S. Mission in Bucharest. However, 
recipients must obtain authorization for 
the import from the Import Bureau of 
the Ministry of National Economy. There 
are no regulations as to contents of mixed 
shipments, disinfection, or the surrender 
of ration coupons by recipients of gift 
packages for rationed items contained 
therein. 

[At present parcel-post service to Rumania 
is not yet available. For existing mail service 
to Rumania see items under “Transport and 
Communication” in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of April 14, May 19, and Sept. 1, 
1945. | 


Sweden 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gift Packages: Limited Import License 
Exemption.—For gift packages of foods 
imported into Sweden from the United 
States and South America no special li- 
cense from the State Food Commission 
will be required if the contents do not 
exceed 10 kilograms (22 pounds) in 
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weight, according to a Swedish Customs 
circular of September 11, 1945. The 
quantity of coffee admitted license-free 
in gift packages is now 2 kilograms (44 
pounds). 

Some foods, including honey, spices 
chocolate, candy, canned goods (except 
canned vegetables), and various other 
articles are subject to import license 
from the State Trade Commission. Such 
articles, if no question of payment is jn. 
volved, are admitted without import 
license when the value of each shipmen, 
does not exceed 50 crowns (about $12), 


Switzerland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gift Packages Subject to Import 
Duties —All dutiable articles sent in gift 
packages to Switzerland are assessed im- 
port duties in accordance with the 1939 
tariff schedule, but if sent by parcel post, 
they are not subject to import licenses, 
according to a telegram from the U. § 
Legation at Bern, dated November 16, 
1945. Gift packages shipped by freight, 
however, require import licenses which 
must be obtained by the recipient before 
delivery. 

Furthermore, rationed articles con- 
tained in packages sent in any manner 
are subject to the present rationing laws 
of the country, and recipients must sur- 
render their coupons for such articles. 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Electrification —Almost 90 
percent, or 2,612 kilometers, of the Swiss 
Federal Railway will have been electri- 
fied by the end of 1945, according to the 
Swiss press. The remaining 282 kilo- 
meters, representing 10 lines scattered 
over the country, are to be electrified 
within the next few years at an esti- 
mated cost of 31,790,000 francs. 


United Kingdom 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Relaxation of Control Over Christmas 
Gifts Sent Abroad.—An announcement 
by the British Treasury and the Board 
of Trade reveals that this year residents 
of the United Kingdom may send Christ- 
mas gifts of goods and money abroad. 
Gift packages may be sent by parcel post 
during November and December of this 
year if they do not exceed £5 ($20) in 
total value and do not include any food- 
stuffs, soap, rubber tires or tubes, seeds 
(other than flower seeds), or philatelic 
stamps. Although no restrictions are 
imposed on the destination of gift pack- 
ages, gifts of money may only be sent to 
destinations within the sterling area. 


Uruguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Fish and Fish Products: Import Duties 
Increased.—All types of fish and fish by- 
products imported into Uruguay were 
made subject to an increase of 10 percent 
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in import duties, according to a law dated 
September 21, 1945, published in the 
Diario Oficial of October 2, 1945. 

This increase in duties was imposed to 
finance the activities of the Oceano- 
graphic and Fish Service. As a further 
aid, all machinery, ships, products, raw 
materials, fishing nets, and in general 
all necessary equipment for its commer- 
cial and industrial operations imported 
or exported by this government agency 
are free from the payment of customs 
duties and port charges, as well as from 
national and municipal taxes. 

This law also gives the Oceanographic 
and Fish Service a monopoly on the 
hunting of seals off the coasts of the 
mainland and islands of Uruguay, as well 
as a monopoly on fishing jn national 
lakes. 

|For an announcement of this law when 
proposed see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
December 30, 1944.| 


Reerport Permits Now Subject to Ap- 
proval of the Executive Power.—Permits 
to reexport from Uruguay merchandise 
or products, the exportation of which is 
prohibited or the commercialization and 
consumption of which have been re- 
stricted or rationed, are now granted by 
the Executive Power after a prior report 
from the Export and Import Control 
Commission and other interested agen- 
cies, according to a decree dated October 
24, 1945, published in the Diario Oficial 
of October 31, 1945. 

Formerly the Export and Import Con- 
trol Commission had the authority to 
deny the reexportation permit and had 
to report to the Executive Power the 
cases on which the permit was refused, 
within 48 hours of its decision. 


Venezuela 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Registration of Exclusive Sales Con- 
tracts.—In response to inquiries received 
by the Department of Commerce, a re- 
port from the U. S. Embassy at Caracas 
advises that no laws or regulations pre- 
scribing the registration of sales con- 
tracts are known to exist in Venezuela, 
and there is no legal obligation to regis- 
ter an exclusive sales contract entered 
into between a foreign exporter and a 
Venezuelan representative or importer. 
Nevertheless, it may be desirable for the 
protection of the interests of both parties 
concerned to have the sales contract pre- 
pared in both English and Spanish, 
Signed by an authorized official of each 
party, and registered in the Registro Mu- 
nicipal. If this is done, the instrument 
has legal validity in Venezuela and, in 
case of infringement by the local party, 
suit may be brought under the contract 
in a Venezuelan court. 


Transport and Communication 


Airdrome opened.—-An airdrome at La 
Fria, in the State of Tachira, Venezuela, 
was opened to traffic on October 15 by 
resolution of the Ministry of War and 
Navy. This resolution did not limit 
traffic to domestic as all recent similar 
resolutions have done. Whether any 
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air line will use the field for international 
service is not known, but KLM (Royal 
Dutch Air Lines) might conceivably in- 
clude it as a stop on its route between 
Maracaibo and Bogota. 

The airdrome was constructed by the 
Ministry of Public Works, under a 5-year 
public-works program. When installa- 
tion of communication facilities is com- 
pleted, Linea Aeropostal Venezolana 
plans to make La Fria a scheduled stop 
on flights between Maracaibo and San 
Antonio del Tachira. Other air lines 
are considering including it in their 
schedules. 

New Flight Schedule to Miami.—A new 
daily flight schedule by (KLM) (Royal 
Dutch Air Lines) between Maracaibo, 
Venezuela, and Miami became effective 
November 1. The Maracaibo-Aruba- 
Curacao flight will be serviced by 9-pas- 
senger planes whereas the Curacao- 
Aruba-Miami flight will use new 21- 
passenger planes. Passengers will be 
able to depart from Maracaibo at 8:15 
a.m. and arrive in Miami at 5:25 p. m. 





Shoes and Leather 


in Yugoslavia 
(Continued from p. 8) 


extracts. Tentative estimates call for 
imports of about 35,000 tons of dry salted 
hides as soon as conditions will permit. 
This would require 3,900 tons of hemlock 
extracts, 7,460 tons of chestnut and oak, 
2,850 tons of valonia, 3,500 tons of sodium 
sulfate, boric acid, sodium thiosulfate, 
chrome Salts, and similar items, and 1,000 
tons of vegetable and fish oils, stearine, 
and tallow. 


Assistance from UNRRA 


Subject to limitations at sources of 
supply, and available shipping space, 
UNRRA is expected to furnish some 
amounts of both finished leathers and 
raw materials, as well as partial replace- 
ments of livestock losses. Principal items 
include wet salted cattle hides, calf skins, 
upper leathers, sole leathers, and indus- 
trial leathers. 

Resumption of normal leather produc- 
tion will not be possible for some time 
because of the many shortages of vital 
materials—it takes time to build up a 
country’s livestock. Another uncertainty 
is the extent to which private enterprise 
will be permitted to resume operations, 
either independently or in conjunction 
with the Government. 

On March 27, 1945, a State enterprise, 
capitalized at 30,000,000 dinars, was es- 
tablished for dealing in leather products 
under direction of the Ministry of Com- 
merce and Supply. District managements 
were set up in six Federal units created 
by the Government, to act as business 
agencies of the State enterprise. Pur- 
chases within Yugoslavia, importation, 
exportation, and distribution of all kinds 
of leather, hides, and tanning materials, 
are to be conducted directly through the 
enterprise and its branches, or indirectly 
with farm cooperative organizations, 
merchants, and industrial firms. 
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Even though tanners, shoe manufac- 
turers, and traders—all of whom suffered 
heavy losses—may be permitted to re- 
sume production and distribution of 
leather and related products, independ- 
ent of State control or management, the 
question of financial aid cannot be over- 
looked. 

The United States has contributed 
toward the leather materials supplied by 
UNRRA. This may develop an interest 
in North American products and may 
lead to a temporary expansion in imports 
when UNRRA aid ceases and normal 
trade is resumed. On the other hand, 
the proximity of European sources of 
supply, when again functioning, as well 
as low labor costs there, may restore those 
countries to their former importance in 
the Yugoslav market. It is thought that 
United States tanners might develop a 
relatively small market in highly special- 
ized goods, and purchase Yugoslav calf, 
pig, goat, and lamb skins when private 
trade with Yugoslavia is resumed. In- 
creased United States takings of these 
items may give impetus to a return trade 
in distinctly North American leather and 
related products. 





Palestine’s Activity 
in Diamond Cutting 


(Continued from p. 7) 


from Palestine. The country could con- 
tinue its present peak output and still 
not begin to produce the amount turned 
out by the German cutters and polishers 
who before the war numbered approxi- 
mately 8,000. 

Meanwhile, the industry in Palestine 
has other causes for encouragement. It 
has received the recognition of the Dia- 
mond Trading Co. as a soundly estab- 
lished cutting center and the recogni- 
tion of its right to a share of the world 
output of rough diamonds. 

The Diamond Control Board also au- 
thorized the industry to import certain 
varieties of “roughs,” which are expected 
to offset the shortage of ‘“‘sand’”’ by serv- 
ing as a suitable substitute for the man- 
ufacture of industrial stones. The Board 
also approved several other innovations, 
one of which is to allow in Palestine the 
sale of polished diamonds produced by 
local manufacturers in amounts up to 5 
percent of the monthly output, and a 
second permits the export of locally 
polished diamonds by others than the 
manufacturers, thus giving approved ex- 
porters a place in the industry. Finally, 
the industry recently was notified that 
it might now export polished diamonds 
to Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, the 
Balkan countries, France, and French 
North Africa. 





A Scottish carpet-manufacturing com- 
pany was expected to begin operations in 
October in a branch factory near Belfast, 
Northern Ireland. It was anticipated 
that the plant would eventually employ 
about 800 workers. 
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Automotive 
Products 


Type oF Cars IN DEMAND, CHILE 


Registrations of motor vehicles in op- 
eration in Chile on January 1, 1945, 
showed 27,107 passenger cars, 18,950 
trucks, 2,601 busses, 250 truck trailers, 
and 1,002 motorcycles. 

About half of the country’s motor ve- 
hicles reportedly should be replaced soon, 
as the average age is more than 8 years 
old. Only a small percentage of the 
people in Chile are in the market for 
cars in the luxury class; some will need 
special cars for use on bad roads, but the 
largest demand will be for light, inex- 
pensive cars which can be operated eco- 
nomically and used principally as a 
means of transportation between the 
cities and their outskirts. 

esirable features of European pas- 
senger cars and motorcycles have been 
their light weight and low fuel consump- 
tion, together with their reasonable cost. 
Weight is important, as it is the basis for 
levying the present high import duties. 
The reduction of these duties is under 
consideration, but legislation has been 
proposed to increase further the cost of 
gasoline, which would bring the price to 
approximately 42 cents a gallon. 

A large demand is expected for auto- 
motive replacement parts. 


Beverages 


CONDITIONS IN BREWING INDUSTRY, 
NORWAY 


Norway has no domestic production of 
hops. Imports in 1939 amounted to 
24,603 metric tons. The breweries oper- 
ated during the war, but no statistics per- 
taining to the importation of hops since 
that year are available. 

In the years 1938 to 1943 there were 26 
breweries operating in Norway. Produc- 
tion of near beer and beer during those 
years is shown in the following table: 


Production of Beer and Near Beer in 
Norway 


[In hectoliters] 





Reer Beer, Beer, 
- 1st closes. ee —— 
Pin wear . 7: rom rom 
Year em > ang 25to4.75| 4.75to7 
avers i] percent percent 
: alcohol alcohol 
1938 17, 769 10, 304 354, 777 124, 767 
1939 20, 754 11, 700 364, 938 139, 007 
1940 21, 691 36, 473 517, 031 90, 379 
1941 46, 471 240, 882 476, 574 
1942 100. 630 465.011 64, 538 
1943 127, 411 555, 520 





The Brewery Association stated that 
as of October 1, 1945, there were 25 
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breweries in operation in Norway, pro- 
ducing at about 60 percent of capacity, 
although the total volume of output of 
beer was about 10 percent higher than 
before the war. The association also 
stated that the quality of beer is in- 
ferior to the prewar product, entirely 
as a consequence of the scarcity of raw 
materials, and that stocks of hops were 
sufficient for about 12 months’ operation, 
but that barley stocks were practically 
depleted and supplies of malt on hand 
would be exhausted within 3 months. 
Barley is the industry’s critical shortage 
material, and negotiations for purchases 
from Denmark and United States have 
been in process. 

The association has indicated much 
interest in making purchases of hops 
from the United States and has requested 
information as to quality, price, and 
availability. Interest also has been in- 
dicated in increased purchases of malt- 
ing barley from the United States. 











Kenya Establishes Home 
Industries 


Diversified home industries have 
been established in the Embu dis- 
trict of Kenya, British East Africa, 
according to a foreign publication. | 
Spinning and weaving were the 
first home activities to be under- 
taken, and Africans in this area 
may be seen today going to work | 
in cable-stitch sweaters knitted by | 
the women of their families. More | 
than 100 Africans are said to have | 
spinning wheels of their own, and | 
there is a spinning and weaving | 
school in operation. Hand looms 
in Embu village, the headquarters 
of the district, turn out gayly col- 
ored blankets. 

Jerkins are made from the skins 
of goats and sheep. A demonstra- | 
tion tannery has been set up in a 
thatched building. The people | 
| bring animal skins here to be 
| treated, and they learn the tanning 

procedure themselves. The skins 
| are cleaned, soaked in a solution of 
lime and wattlebark, dried, re- 
| cleaned, and finally rubbed with 





locally made castor oil to make 
them pliable and soft. 
At one end of the tanning shed | 
the potters work. They grind local | 
clay to the proper consistency and | 
make it into cups and saucers and | 
bowls, to be sold on market days. | 
The project was initiated by the | 
government of the district, with the 
principal purpose of showing the 
people that their own home indus- | 
tries could bring needed articles 
within financial reach. 
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ITALIAN WINE PRODUCTION 


Estimates of the quantity of wine 
which will be produced in Italy from the 
present season’s press of wine grapes 
range from 26,644,000 hectoliters (1 hee. 
toliter =26.42 gallons) , the estimate of the 
Central Statistical Institute, to 34,000,000 
hectoliters forecast by wine trade groups, 

Trade estimates are based on a harvest 
of about 50,000,000 metric quintals (1 
metric quintal—220.46 pounds) of wine 
grapes. Vineyardists and wine mer. 
chants calculate that these grapes will] 
bring a wine yield of approximately 65 
percent. 

Either of these estimates of the 1945 
wine harvest would fall substantially be- 
low the average of the immediate pre- 
war years. If only 26,644,000 hectoliters 
of wine are produced this year, the 
amount would be the smallest produced in 
Italy since 1864. 

Production of wine in Italy in recent 
years has been as follows: 


Production of wine in Italy during the 
crop years, 1936-37 to 1944-45 


Crop year Hectoliters 
1936-37 34, 110, 050 
1937-38 36, 582, 270 
1938-39 41, 779, 680 
1939-40 42, 522, 000 
1940-41 30, 434, 000 
1941-42 36, 671, 230 
1942-43 37, 653, 000 
1943-44 32, 471, 959 
1944-45 26, 644, 000 

* 32, 000, 000 


Estimate of Central Statistical Institute. 
*Estimate (probable maximum) of wine 
trade groups 


Although supplies of wine are rela- 
tively plentiful throughout Italy at the 
present time, especially in the numerous 
producing regions—where lack of ade- 
quate transportation facilities has often 
made it impossible to move large quan- 
tities to urban consuming centers—wine 
prices have risen steadily in recent years 
and have soared to new high levels during 
the past 2 years. 

Chianti wine of good export quality 
which was sold in Italy before the war at 
prices ranging from 2 to 4 lire per liter 
(1 liter=1.0567 quarts’ cannot be pur- 
chased in an italian wine shop today at 
less than 30 lire ($0.60 U. S. currency) 
per liter. Cinzano dry vermouth, the in- 
ternationally known dry white wine, re- 
tails in Rome at 650 lire ($6.50) fora 
bottle of approximately 950 grams. 


SITUATION IN GUATEMALA 


The only distilled beverage approach- 
ing mass consumption in Guatemala is 
aguardiente—an inexpensive domesti- 
cally produced fruit brandy—which is in 
great demand among the laboring pop- 
ulation. Domestic rums are popular 
among more affluent consumers and 
whisky ranks. third. Consumption of 
gin, brandy, cordials, and liqueurs 3 
extremely small. 
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Of the various whiskies, Guatemalan 
taste runs traditionally to Scotch, al- 
though United States and Canadian 
whiskies gained in consumption in the 
war years because of lower prices and the 
large number of United States military, 
official, and private commercial person- 
nel stationed in Guatemala. It is be- 
lieved, however, that these products are 
not firmly enough established to com- 
pete with Scotch whisky once the latter 
is again available in sufficient quantity 
and at reasonable prices. At present 
genuine Scotch is priced at double to 
triple the price of American rye, bourbon, 
and blended whiskies, and if this situa- 
tion continues the American types might 
compete on the basis of a taste acquired 
under wartime conditions. 

Canadian Scotch-type whiskies, selling 
at approximately $1 per bottle more than 
American types, are widely accepted in 
substitution of genuine Scotch and in 
preference to American rye, bourbon, and 
blended whiskies. 

French brandies are in greatest de- 
mand when available. In their absence, 
Spanish brandies are widely popular and Of the chief Swedish export 
Portuguese products are next in demand. products, iron ore has hitherto 
American brandies, although sold, move been slowest to recover, mainly 
slowly. owing to the fact that Germany 

Good-quality domestic rums far outsell has disappeared completely from 
imported types, of which the most popu- the market, while high freight 
lar are Cuban Bacardi and Jamaica rum. rates have prevented exports to the 

British, United States, and Canadian United States. 
gins are consumed in Guatemala in the Sweden's export of shipping has 
approximate order hamed. been exceptionally large, a result of 

French liqueurs and cordials, in great- the delivery to Norway of numbers 
est prewar demand, have been replaced of vessels which had been practi- 
by Argentine and United States types. cally completed during the war. 
The Argentine product is sold in smaller These deliveries of ships explain 
quantity than the product of United how it came about that Norway last 
States manufacture because of the lat- August accounted for more than 36 
ter’s lower price and greater availability. percent of Sweden’s total exports. 

Wine preference in Guatemala runs to 
the aged sweet types; red table wines 
rank second and white table wines third. 
Consumption of champagne and other 
wines is extremely small. 

Of all vermouth sold in Guatemala, 
about 90 percent is of the sweet type. 

Aguardiente accounts for at least 50 
percent of all beverages distilled in Gua- 
temala, cordials and liqueurs an esti- 








Sweden’s Export Capacity 
Not Sufficient to Meet All 
Demands 


Commenting on the _ present 
Swedish trade situation, the weekly 
Affarsvarlden (Business World) 
points out that Sweden’s exports of 
pulp and sawn wood goods have 
been fairly considerable during the 
last few months—in part even 
larger than before the war. It 
should be noted, however, that 
Sweden has shipped substantial 
portions of the stocks laid up dur- 
ing the war. A certain rationing 
of the foreign orders for lumber, } 
pulp, and paper has had to be in- 
troduced, as Sweden’s export ca- 
pacity is not sufficient to meet all 
demands. The export of news- 
print and some other articles will 
probably increase during the next 
months. 























cohol 5 to 10 percent each, and whisky 
and brandy the remainder. 

Statistics on beverage production in 
Guatemala are unavailable. The accom- 
panying table, based on trade informa- 
tion, however, indicates the production 
of distilled spirits in the years 1938 to 





mated 30 percent, rum and industrial al- 1944: 
Production of Distilled Spirits in Guatemala 
In proof gallons, except wines, which are in wine gallons] 
Kind 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Whisky 1, 300 7, 500 &, 700 &, G00 9, £00 7, 827 11, 200 
Brandy 700 1, 000 800 S00 1, 200 2, 000 4, 300 
Rum é 5. 200 9, 300 10, 700 10, 700 15, 000 35, 600 43, 600 
Cordials and liqueur 5, 500 62, 000 162, 000 170, 000 228, O00 261, 000 275, 000 
Aguardients 155, 000 184, 000 139, 000 137, 000 180, 000 407, 000 420), 000 
Industrial alco! 17, 000 13, 000 12, 000 13, 000 18, 000 15, 000 26, 000 
Wines | 
lat le. 5, 000 &, 000 
Sparklir 2, 000 2, 700 3, 100 
Sweet dessert &, 000 10, 560 
Flavored 3, 000 5, 500 10, 200 





In connection with the trend of imports 


Spain in 1944 regained its prewar im- 
from 1938 to 1944, European sources of 


portance as a supplier of sweet wines, 
supply of table wines disappeared, with but remained second to the United States, 
the exception of Spain and Portugal, which in the war years became the lead- 
which continued to ship limited quanti- ing source. Mexico ranked second 
ties. The United States became the prin- 
cipal supplying nation; Mexico, Chile, 
and Argentina furnished considerable 
quantities, 


among Western Hemisphere sources, and 
smaller quantities arrived from Argen- 
tina and Chile. 

In sparkling wines, the United States, 
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Argentina, and Chile replaced European 
nations as the leading sources of supply. 

The following table shows imports of 
alcoholic beverages into Guatemala dur- 
ing the years 1938, 1942, 1943 and 1944: 


Imports of Alcohol Beverages Into 
Guatemala 


[In liters,! with one exception 2] 





| | 
Kind 1938 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 





Wines: 
White table wines, al- | } 
coholic content up to | 
14 percent......... 18, 043 | 5,302 (15,271 | 14,356 
Red table wines, al- 
coholie content up to 
14 percent........- 33, 191 |34, 25: 
Choice aged sweet | 
wines, alcoholic con- | 
tent up to 20 percent (39, 736 |33, 644 (44,391 | 60, 506 
Sparkiing wine, white | 
and red, other than | 
champagne. -_...._.. | 4, 100 


) 
nS) 


16, 967 46, 538 


1, 769 | 5,382 | 15,015 
Champagne... _......_| 4, 647 | i ee 
Wines of unspecified 
een ay aia 1,642 | 1,380 | 1,551 1, 258 
Beer..............-.-----|15, 997 |11, 687 |11,696 | 5,979 
Unspecified spiritous bev- | 
SSE ar SER 5,413 | 5,036 |14,023 | 12,494 
Whisky in bottles________|84, 386 |96, 492 |141,454 |117, 961 
Gin in bottles ie 5, 107 | 4,694 | 9,905 | 4,428 
Brandy in bottles _..|12,628 | 552 | 1,457 2, 511 
Rum in bottles. _.._.__ 1,966 | 4.978 |12, 597 1, 452 


Unspecified sweet li- 
queurs and cordials, 
alcoholic content up to 


50 percent, in bottles 3,718 | 8,518 | 2,394 | 3,528 





' 1 liter=1.0567 quarts. 
2 Beer is given in kilograms in 1942, 1943, and 1944. 


Importation of malt beverages is small, 
most of which in the years of 1942-44 
came from the United States in Mexico, 
whereas in prewar years Germany was 
the principal source. 

England’s and Scotland’s practical pre- 
war monopoly in whisky was divided be- 
tween the United States and Canada in 
1944, Canada taking the lead. 

In the years 1943 and 1944 Mexico was 
the leading supplier of gin. Canada ad- 
vanced to second place. The United 
States held third place in 1943, and Eng- 
land, traditionally the leading source of 
supply, dropped to fourth. 

The practical disappearance of the 
French brandy market all but eliminated 
Guatemala’s supply. Spain was the 
leading supplier of brandy in 1943 and 
1944. 

Cuba remained the leading rum sup- 
plier in 1942, 1943, and 1944. 

In 1943 Mexico was one of the leading 
suppliers of liqueurs, replacing European 
sources with the exception of Spain. In 
1944 Spain supplied almost half the im- 
ports, Argentina and the United States 
being the other leading suppliers. 

Importation of nonalcoholic beverages 
ceased almost entirely with the exception 
of fruit juices, fruit extracts, and arti- 
ficial flavors which increased through 
1943 but declined sharply in 1944. The 
United States continued to lead as a 
source of these products. 


MARKET FOR HOPS IN SWITZERLAND 


The 59 breweries in Switzerland are 
members of the Swiss Brewers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Before the war they consumed 450 
metric tons of hops and approximately 
40,000 tons of malt barley annually, but 
production of beer has been steadily de- 
creasing, and brewers now estimate their 


« 
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annual needs at 200 tons of hops and 
17,500 tons of malt barley. Germany is 
the principal source of Swiss hop im- 
ports. 

The production of beer in Switzerland 
declined from 2,100,000 hectoliters (1 
hectoliter=26.42 gallons) in 1938 to an 
estimated 1,000,000 hectoliters in 1945. 

The following table shows hop imports 
into Switzerland by country of origin for 
the years 1939 to 1945: 


Imports of Hops Into Switzerland 


[In metric tons] 








Country 1939 1940. 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Germany 325 302 151 128 | 3) | 78 17 
Czechoslovakia 80 | 85 
Yugoslavia 69 120 | 43 
Poland 11 
France 1 

Total 485 507 195 (128 | 31 | 78 17 
1 No hops have been imported since March 1945 


Stocks of hops were extremely low the 
first part of October and negotiations 
were being conducted with Czechoslo- 
vakia, which agreed to allow Switzerland 
approximately 8,000: tons of malt barley 
and 200 tons of hops in exchange for cer- 
tain Swiss goods. Hungary has also de- 
clared its willingness to barter hops and 
malt for Swiss manufactured products. 

The Swiss Brewers’ Association stated 
that it would be willing to consider the 
importation of American hops if the 
United States would also supply the malt 
barley. As negotiations with Czecho- 
slovakia practically had been concluded, 
however, it was believed that the require- 
ments for the new brewing year might 
be met from that source. 

Before the war the Swiss Government 
derived considerable revenue from the 
taxation of beer and from the imposition 
of a special import duty on malt barley. 
The cost of malt barley increased from 
30 francs per 100 kilograms in 1938 to 160 
francs per 100 kilograms by the end of 
1943, and brewers declared that they 
were working at a loss and appealed for 
a reduction in revenue taxes. Their re- 
quests were granted, and the import duty 
on malt barley was reduced by the end of 
1943 from 33 francs per 100 kilograms to 
5.50 francs, and on October 1, 1944, the 
revenue tax on beer was reduced from 12 
francs to 6 francs per hectoliter. 

The consumption of beer has decreased 
considerably since the end of the war, 
owing to its inferior quality and to the 
competition of soft, sterilized cider. 

During the war, imports of malt de- 
creased to such an extent that brewers 
were forced to stretch their supplies to 
the limit. They decreased the quantity 
of malt used in brewing beer from 15.5 
kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) 
per 100 liters (1 liter=1.0567 quarts) to 
only 5.5 kilograms. On April 1, 1944, the 
malt content of beer was increased to 8.5 
kilograms, and the result was an increase 
in consumption in the summer of 1945. 
As soon as the old stocks of beer had been 
exhausted, consumption rose from 23 per- 
cent of the prewar average to 50 percent. 

Soft, sterilized cider competes strongly 
with beer and is particularly popular 
among the younger generation. The an- 
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nual production of soft cider many equal 
50,000,000 liters when the fruit harvest 
is good. Per capita consumption is esti- 
mated at 12 liters annually, but the con- 
sumption varies greatly in different 
areas; in fruit growing, agricultural 
areas it reaches 70 liters per person per 
year. In addition, the farmers produce 
10,000,000 liters annually for their own 
consumption. 


Chemicals 


PRODUCTION OF EXPLOSIVES, BRAZIL 

A new explosives factory to be erected 
at Pombal, State of Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil in combination with existing plant 
facilities, is expected to meet Brazil’s 
entire needs for explosives based on 
nitroglycerin. 

Production of nitroglycerin, nitrocellu- 
lose, dynamite, and sulfuric and nitric 
acids will be undertaken in the new plant, 
whose capacity will be approximately 
2.500 metric tons of dynamite annually 
and 8,000 and 1,300 tons, respectively, of 
sulfuric and nitric acid. Byproduct 
ammonia from the steel mill at Volta 
Redonda may be used by the new factory 
in making ammonium nitrate. Sulfur 
will probably be imported from the 
United States and saltpeter from Chile. 

Equipment is being ordered in the 
United States, and the project is believed 
to represent an investment of more than 
$500,000. Because of probable delays 
in the.arrival of plant materials and the 
time required for construction, the fac- 
tory is not expected to be in operation 
for possibly 2 years from the time work 
begins. 

The annual consumption of explosives 
in Brazil, estimated at about 3,000 tons, 
has advanced considerably since 1939, 
principally because of increased mining 
activities and expanded programs of 
road and public-works construction. Ap- 
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proximately half the domestic require. 
ments of a variety of explosives is pro. 
duced both by private firms and in plants 
operated by the Brazilian War Depart. 
ment. Before the war these materials 
were imported chiefly from the United 
Kingdom, Germany, and Norway. The 
United States was the leading supplier 
during the war. 


SOME IMPROVEMENT IN PRODUCTION oF 
PHOSPHATE, FRENCH Morocco 


Production of phosphate rock in 
French Morocco was reported in August 
to be continuing below the necessary rate 
for a total of 2,600,000 metric tons in 1945, 
The chief difficulty still was the shortage 
of electric power, which hampered not 
only the extraction but also the drying 
and transport of phosphates. 

Some improvement has been possible 
since April, however, by shifting produc- 
tion as much as possible from Khouribga 
to Louis Gentil and by bringing the rates 
of extraction, drying, and shipment at 
the former more nearly into balance. It 
requires approximately 10 kilowatt-hours 
to produce a ton of dry phosphate at 
Khouribga and ship it by electric rai]- 
way to Casablanca, whereas it takes only 
4.5 kilowatt-hours to produce a ton at 
Louis Gentil and send it by steam railway 
to Safi. The Louis Gentil phosphate has 
a lower phosphoric-acid content, but the 
greater output is considered to outweigh 
this disadvantage. Extraction at Khou- 
ribga was lowered from about 6,500 tons 
daily to 4,500 and the electric power thus 
saved was used to increase the output of 
the dryers, which in August was able to 
handle almost all the material coming 
from the mine. 

Haulage to Casablanca remained a dif- 
ficult part of the program. Two trains, 
taking 1,500 tons each, were operating 
daily, and a few carloads were shipped 
each day by mixed freight train. One 
train per day hauled phosphate rock 
from Louis Gentil to Safi. 
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being used for the purpose. 


certain problems facing the mines. 


of the finished product to the user. 








Process of Gasifying Coal Underground, Belgium 


More than 30 firms in Belgium interested in the production of coal, gas, 
or power have pooled resources of capital and scientific personnel to investi- 
gate the possibility of gasifying coal in the seam underground. 

The project, now largely underwritten by the Government, was proposed 
in Belgium originally by a mining engineer who became interested in the 
problem when he was called upon to extinguish a serious fire in a coal mine. 
Observations which he made at that time indicated that the gases released 
by the fire contained valuable elements which could be used industrially. 
Initial attempts to interest the mining companies in the process met with 
little success, and later when it appeared likely that serious consideration 
might be given the idea, experimentation was delayed because of the war. 

Since the war, however, great interest has been manifest in the project, 
and work on the pits for the setting up of the experiment. was reported in 
October to be in progress. Several seams in the Bonne Esperance mine which 
were abandoned for regular mining because of technical difficulties are 


The project is of particular importance to Belgium in view of the high 
per capita consumption of coal, equal to nearly 4 tons annually, as well as 
The increasing difficulty of obtaining 
adequate mine labor is the most immediate problem, but no less important 
is that involved in working the mines by conventional methods owing to 
the depth and thinness of the coal seams. Should the process of manufac- 
turing the gas prove feasible, the concentration of the country’s power- 
consuming industries near the mines will greatly facilitate the distribution 

















Total output of phosphate during the 
second quarter of 1945 is estimated at 
418000 tons. Stocks of wet phosphates 
awaiting drying at Khouribga amounted 
to more than 1,000,000 tons in August, 
or approximated the practical limit for 
handling with available equipment. 
Dry-phosphate stocks at the ports were 
low and exports depended on the quan- 
tities delivered. Exports in April and 
May amounted to 63,000 tons per month. 


New ENTERPRISES IN INDIA 


In the list of authorizations granted in 
India during 1944 and the first quarter 
of 1945 for the establishment of new en- 
terprises, the chemical industry ranked 
first in value. Approval was given in 151 
cases, involving the expenditure of more 
than 50,000,000 rupees. A _ fertilizer 
factory (10,000,000 rupees) and three 
heavy-chemical plants (18,300,000 ru- 
pees) were included. Several projects 
for the manufacture of plastics were also 
approved. 


PLACING PALESTINE’S CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
ON A SOUND BASIS 


Palestine’s wartime chemical industry 
has continued to grow, expansion being 
particularly notable in the field of in- 
dustrial chemicals, which have been used 
partially to replace materials formerly 
imported. Chemical exports have in- 
creased substantially. They were valued 
at £P500,000 during the first half of 1945 
and are expected to total more than 
£1,000,000 during the entire year. The 
Palestine Potash Co., using chemical 
materials from the Dead Sea, was the 
pioneer in the country’s prewar industry. 

Approximately 60 industrial chemicals 
are produced in Palestine, the principal 
groups being those providing essentials 
for the textile, tanning, and dyeing in- 
dustries; materials for the paint indus- 
try, such as chrome yellow and zinc sul- 
fate; chemicals needed by the fermenta- 
tion industries—buty] alcohol, ethyl alco- 


hol, acetates, and acetone; and those 
used by the foodstuffs industries, such 
as sulfur dioxide, gelatin, starch, glu- 
cose, and citric, tartaric, and lactic acids. 
By supplying these industries with essen- 
tial materials, production was increased 
to meet wartime demands. Some of the 
industrial expansion is not considered 
permanent in character, but measures 
are being taken to place the chemical in- 
dustry in a sound postwar position. 

The first step is the organization of sul- 
furic-acid production. It is planned to 
establish a separate sulfuric-acid plant 
within a year, which will have a capacity 
of 50 metric tons daily. This project 
is considered particularly important as 
the basis of a permanent chemical in- 
dustry, and if caustic soda can also be 
produced domestically, then two essen- 
tial products will have been provided. 
The amalgamation of concerns produc- 
ing tanning chemicals has been under 
consideration, and other mergers may 
take place particularly in the field of 
metallochemicals. 

Although the bulk of the chemical ma- 
terials required in the Middle East will 
probably continue to be imported, the 
consolidation and expansion of the newly 
created branches of the industry in Pal- 
estine will provide a source of supply 
for some basic needs. 


ARSENIC INDUSTRY MODERNIZED, SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


Southern Rhodesia’s arsenic industry 
has been modernized, according to the 
foreign press. Two refineries in the 
Salisbury region are reported to be pro- 
ducing material 99 to 99.5 percent pure, 
using a single working process. 


Coal 


ALLOCATION OF COAL, ITALY 


Requirements of the civilian coal pro- 
gram of Italy for the month of October 
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were set at 355,000 tons. Of this amount, 
55,000 tons from military stocks were to 
be allocated directly to the Italian rail- 
roads, and the remainder was to be im- 
ported. Northern Italy was to receive 
233,000 tons or 77 percent of the imports 
and central and southern Italy, including 
Sardinia and Sicily, 67,000 tons or 23 per- 
cent of the imports for the month. 

The highest allocation to any group of 
industries was the 77,755 tons going to 
the steel and general engineering indus- 
trial groups. The lime, cement, and 
brick industries were to receive 37,485 
tons, the second highest allocation, and 
the gas works 32,240 tons, the third larg- 
est amount. 

In addition, a certain amount of coal 
was to be shipped to Italy from Sardinia. 
All of the 48,710 tons of the Sardinian 
production remaining after the deduc- 
tion of 10,700 tons for the use of domestic 
industries was to go to central and south- 
ern Italy. 

Beginning with October, all coal allo- 
cations were to be made by the Italian 
Government. The function of the Allied 
Commission will henceforth be to act in 
an advisory capacity. 


Construction 


BUILDING SCHEDULED IN CHILE 


Construction of a $322,580 medical 
center, under the direction of the Caja 
de Seguro, has been planned for Concep- 
cion, Chile. Free medical attention will 
be given to the working classes. The 
work was scheduled to begin in October 
but is not expected to be completed be- 
fore March 1948. The city’s Department 
of Public Administration, together with 
the Chilean Government, has allotted 
$161,290 for the erection of a modern 
building to house the Commercial In- 
stitute. A new apartment building for 
Concepcion was expected to be started 
in October. A model village consisting 
of 1,000 houses will be sponsored by the 
Caja de la Habitacion (Savings Bank), 
expenditures for which have been esti- 
mated at $4,193,530. Construction prob- 
ably will begin in 1946. The municipal 
government of Concepcion was reported 
in August to have allotted $2,258,000 for 
another model village at an army base 
near the city. 

Announcement was made in July that 
the Caja de Empleados Particulares had 
allotted $1,161,120 for various types of 
dwellings and other projects to be con- 
structed in several cities in Chile. 

Construction of a new refrigerating 
plant at Talcahuano is scheduled to be 
started this year. Plans call for a three- 
story reinforced-concrete -building, 120 
meters long and 37 meters wide. Ap- 
proximately $338,700 has been allotted 
for construction and equipment costs. 

A new $322,580 hotel has been planned 
for Valdivia, construction of which is 
scheduled to be initiated this year. 


ACTIVITY IN COLOMBIA 


Building permits issued in Barran- 
quilla, Colombia, were valued at $1,589,- 
338 during the 3 months ended August 
1945, compared with $1,211,495 during 
the preceding 3 months. The trend was 
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in them during the occupation. 


activities. 
in May. 


demand, according to the trade. 





Norway’s Aluminum Industry 


Before the war the aluminum industry in Norway consisted of five smelters 
and a plant for the production of both alumina and pig aluminum. The 
smelters, owned by English, French, and Canadian interests, imported 
alumina, principally from Canada, for smelting into aluminum. Their 
product was exported, whereas the output from the aluminum plant, operated 
by a domestic firm, supplied the Norwegian market. 

During their occupation the Germans were careful not to damage the 
aluminum plants because of their potential usefulness in producing war 
materials. They also embarked upon an ambitious expansion program involv- 
ing the construction of seven new plants to set up the capacity of the industry. 
However, none of the plants was completed nor was any aluminum produced 
Furthermore, production in the existing 
plants steadily declined, partly as a result of difficulties encountered in supply- 
ing them with raw materials and partly as a result of effective sabotage 
Production stopped completely when the Germans surrendered 


As late as September there was no indication as to when the smelters 
would be able to go into operation, but the plant, which was left with a 
12 months’ supply of bauxite by the Germans, began operating in July. 

Even when the aluminum plant now operating is able to reach normal 
capacity, however, its production will not be sufficient to supply the domestic 
Normal needs have been greatly augmented 
by the necessity for construction and repairs deferred during the war as 
well as the demand for aluminum for use as a substitute for other metals. 























from residential toward commercial con- 
struction. The latter was valued at 
$1,055 972 during the June—August period, 
compared with $666,019 during March, 
April, and May. 

A similar increase in construction ac- 
tivity has been noted in Bogota, many 
large office buildings having been planned 
or initiated. Construction of a three- 
story warehouse, covering an area of 
approximately 7,000 square meters, has 
been proposed. 

Studies also have been made for the 
erection of two new warehouses in the 
port of Cartagena, thus increasing the 
capacity of the port by approximately 
14,000 tons. 


TYPES OF BUILDINGS PLANNED For IRAQ 


The Iraqi Government has authorized 
in its 1945-46 budget the expenditure of 
$2,073 804 for the construction of new 
buildings including hospitals, police sta- 
tions, schools, court offices, tobacco ware- 
houses, and homes for high-ranking offi- 
cials. The budget also includes an appro- 
priation of $2,526,562 for at least 10 irri- 
gation projects. 

Prefabricated houses have captured the 
interest of Iraqis who are considering the 
possibility of using them to help solve 
their very serious housing problem. A 
model prefabricated house was exhibited 
in Baghdad by the Public Relations Sec- 
tion of the British Embassy. This house 
was a typical English cottage with two 
bedrooms, a _ study, bathroom, and 
kitchen. The Iraqi Ministry of Social 
Affairs was studying a proposal to use 
such houses as mobile hospital units in 
rural areas, according tc a September 
report. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE WATER SYSTEM, 
ACAPULCO, MEXICO 


Improvement in the water-supply sys- 
tem is anticipated for the city of Aca- 
pulco, State of Guerrero, Mexico. Al- 
though an adequate pipe line has been 
installed from the source of water supply 


to the city, a new distribution network is 
urgently needed. The Federal Govern- 
ment will contribute about $208,000 
toward the project over a 6-year period, 
and the balance required will be provided 
by the State of Guerrero and the munici- 
pality of Acapulco. 

Some of the materials for the new 
system, including cast-iron water mains, 
valves, control hydrants, fire hydrants, 
and distribution piping probably will be 
purchased from United States firms. In- 
formation may be obtained from the 
Junta de Mejoras Materiales (Commis- 
sion for Material Improvement) in Aca- 
pulco, and correspondence should be in 
Spanish. 


PREFABRICATED HOUSES MAY FILL 
PALESTINE’S NEEDS 


Since the demand for houses in Pales- 
tine is very large, the suggestion has been 
made locally that materials for prefabri- 
cated houses be sent to the country. 
Parts then could be finished by the local 
industries, and the houses could be 
erected and distributed by contractors 
in the country. 


PLANS FOR RECONSTRUCTION ON PHILIP- 
PINE ISLANDS 


Repairing and reconstructing major 
public buildings in Manila, the Philip- 
pine Islands, has been estimated to cost 
34,828,000 pesos, according to the 
Philippine Department of Public Works 
and Communications. The Legislative 
Building and the Agriculture and Com- 
merce Building, which were completely 
destroyed, will require 4,000,000 pesos 
and 1,200,000 pesos, respectively, to re- 
place. Repairs were estimated as fol- 
lows: 1,500,000 pesos for the Finance 
Building; 2,500,000 for the Post Office 
Building; 2,400,000 for the University of 
the Philippines; and 5,000,000 for the 
Philippine General Hospital. 

Surveys made by the Department of 
Health and Public Welfare have indi- 
cated that about 200,000,000 pesos will 
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be required to rehabilitate the homes of 
small proprietors, laborers, and peasants, 

A bill recently passed by the Philip. 
pine Congress authorizes the creation of 
a National Urban Planning Commis. 
sion to prepare and adopt genera] plans, 
zoning regulations, and _ subdivision 
regulations in order that a coordinateg 
and harmonious development of cities 
and towns on the Islands may be pro. 
moted. 


PROPOSED MANUFACTURE OF PREFABRICATED 
HovsEs, SOUTH AFRICA 


Plans are nearing completion for the 
manufacture of prefabricated houses at 
Port Elizabeth, Union of South Africa, 
reports the press of that country. Aj. 
though the site has been purchased for 
the construction of the factory, actual] 
work will not begin until next year. The 
houses, which will be produced by a Brit- 
ish company, will consist of two-room 
units designed for sale to the non- 
European population. 


CHAIN OF HOTELS PLANNED, SOUTH AFRICA 


A chain of new hotels has been planned 
for the Union of South Africa, says a for- 
eign publication. The first will be Jo- 
cated about 17 miles from Johannesburg 
at the Chenimuri Golf Club. The hotel 
and grounds will cover 20 acres and will 
feature lawns, gardens, grottoes, a golf 
course, and swimming pool. The struc- 
ture will contain 140 guest rooms, a large 
dining room, several card rooms and 
lounges, a gymnasium, and a ballroom. 
The cost is estimated at £125,000. 

Similar hotels have been planned for 
points along the south coast of the Proy- 
ince of Natal. 


TEMPORARY-HOUSING PROGRAM STILL 
INADEQUATE, U. K. 


Much remains to be done before the 
temporary-housing program in_ the 
United Kingdom can be regarded as sat- 
isfactory, says a British publication. Of 
the 32,962 sites for houses which had been 
turned over to the Ministry of Works, 
operations had been started on 28,351, 
and 11,960 sites had been completed, ac- 
cording to an August statement of the 
Ministry of Health. 

Although 16,583 houses had been allo- 
cated to outer London, only 125 had been 
taken over by the local housing author- 
ities. Birmingham, with an allocation of 
4,500 houses, had acquired 31, and Shef- 
field, Liverpool, and Manchester had not 
received any 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


ELECTRICITY—OUTPUT, CONSUMPTION, AND 
EXPORTATION, SWITZERLAND 


The output of electricity in Switzerland 
increased from 6,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours in 1940 to more than 10,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours in 1944 and will amount 
to about 11,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours in 
1945. 

Official estimates show consumption of 
about 32 percent of the electric power by 
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industry, 21 percent by households and 
trade, 10 percent by railroads, and 7 
percent by electric boilers; about 19 per- 
cent is exported and 11 percent is lost 
in transmission or is stored for later use. 

Exports in 1943-44 totaled 1,151,000,000 
kilowatt-hours, compared with 1,563 ,000,- 
000 in 1938-39. 


ConTRACT AWARDED FOR BROADCASTING 
STATION IN MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY 


The first postwar contract for a new 
broadcasting station in South America is 
for one in Montevideo, Uruguay, which 
has been awarded to a firm in Chelms- 
ford, England, according to a British 
press report. The equipment consists of 
a 5-kilowatt medium-wave transmitter. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cacao 


Cacoa CROP AND TRADE IN PRODUCTION, 
CUBA 

The 1945-46 Cuban cacao crop is fore- 
cast between 4,800,000 and 5,000,000 
pounds or about 20 percent above the 
1944-45 crop of 4,000,000 pounds. 

No cacao beans were imported into 
Cuba in 1944, according to official for- 
eign trade statistics, but manufacturers 
estimate that about 500,000 pounds ac- 
tually were received. 

Imports of cacao beans became neces- 
sary because Cuban production in 1944 
was smaller than anticipated by 500,000 
pounds, and stocks became depleted ow- 
ing to increased domestic consumption. 

It was expected that even more cacao 
beans would be imported toward the end 
of 1945 or the beginning of 1946, because 
domestic consumption tends to increase, 
and its is anticipated that foreign de- 
mand for chocolate confections will also 
increase. 

Official statistics show that 690,046 
pounds of cacao worth $62,000 were im- 
ported into Cuba during the first half 
of 1945. Industrial users reported that 
these imports included 556,942 kilograms 
(1 kilogram = 2.2046 pounds) or 1,200,000 
pounds from the Dominican Republic, of 
which 78,264 pounds were imported for 
the new factory at the free port of Ma- 
tanzas for reexportation after processing. 

Imports of chocolate, cocoa, and cacao 
butter in 1944 totaled 67,837 kilograms, 
valued at $27,414; in the first half of 1945 
they rose to 110,564 kilograms, worth 
$38,930. These fizures compare favor- 
ably with 1942 imports when shipping 
Was uncertain and with 1943 receipts 
when war restrictions were tight, but 
they are below prewar levels. Imports 
of these commodities will probably in- 
crease as business becomes normalized. 

In 1943, 1,198,252 kilograms of choco- 
late and chocolate powder valued at 
$759,689, and 118,054 kilograms of cocoa, 
valued at $50 411, were exported: in 1944 
exports of these commodities dropped to 
271,398 kilograms, worth $202,387, and 
46,041 kilograms, valued at $11,937, re- 
spectively. In the first half of 1945 only 
9.217 kilograms of chocolate and choco- 
late powder, worth $7,249, was exported. 
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Prices per 100 Spanish pounds of cacao 
in 1942 averaged about $10 f. o. b. Ha- 
bana; in 1943 they rose to about $17; 
in the first half of 1944 they increased 
further to an average of $23. Toward 
the middle of 1944 they reached the un- 
precedented figures of $25 and $27, and 
since then they have been fairly stable— 
about $25. 

Demand and supply factors, of course, 
have determined prices in Cuba, but 
within the framework of a very high 
tariff on imports. 


Crop, SALES, AND STOCKS OF COFFEE, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The Dominican Republic’s 1945—46 cof- 
fee crop will be only about 60 percent of 
the estimated 425,000 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each produced in 1944-45. The 
1945-46 crop is a normal one for the 
Dominican Republic; that in the preced- 
ing year was exceptionally large. 

Efforts have been made to promote the 
sale of Dominican coffee in the European 
markets and inquiries have been received 
from France and Switzerland. Some 
natural coffee (corriente) has been sold 
to Cuba, and negotiations are under way 
for the sale of the best washed coffee at 
16 cents f. o. b. Dominican port. Re- 
cently a sale of 500 tons of “trilla” 
(lowest-quality coffee) was made to 
UNRRA at 10 cents a pound. 

Exports of coffee from the Dominican 
Republic in the first 8 months of 1945 
totaled 13,550,393 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds) of which 13,326,- 
596 kilograms were coffee in grain, 219,500 
kilograms roasted coffee, and 4 297 kilo- 
grams ground coffee. 

Stocks of coffee in port warehouses as 
of September 27, 1945, totaled 1,219 long 
tons. In addition, there were consider- 
able stocks of coffee, especially corriente, 
in the hands of coffee dealers. It is es- 
timated that 384 long tons will be avail- 
able for export before the end of 1945. 


COFFEE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
VENEZUELA 


Production of coffee during 194445 is 
still estimated at 950,000 sacks of 60 kilo- 
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grams each, according to the Venezuelan 
Ministry of Agriculture, although trade 
calculations are somewhat higher. Ex- 
ports were less than 49 percent of the 
crop. For the past 3 years, crop esti- 
mates and exports were as follows: 


Coffee Crop Estimates and Exports 





Percent 

Coffee year Crop! | Exports!| of crop 
exported 
1942-43 550,000 | 492, 245 90 
1943-44 450, 000 339, 176 75 
1944-45 950,000 | 463, 299 49 





1 In sacks of 60 kilograms. 


At the beginning of the year, the stock 
of coffee on hand, including that reck- 
oned for domestic consumption, totaled 
approximately 200,000 sacks. Estimates 
of domestic consumption vary, but 
200,000 sacks per year, or approximately 
9 pounds per person, is probably a gen- 
erous estimate. If this assumption is 
correct, the stock pile of coffee in Vene- 
zuela at the end of September was be- 
tween 450,000 and 500,000 sacks. 


Fruits and Nuts 


CocoNuT Crop DEFICIENT, JAMAICA, 
B. W. I. 


The Jamaican coconut crop is slowly 
recovering from the 1944 hurricane but 
domestic production probably will not 
meet domestic consumption, especially 
for industrial purposes, until late 1946. 
Commercial coconut production for 1944 
has been estimated at 82,000,000 nuts. 
No estimate for the 1945 production is 
available. Imports of coconut oil from 
Trinidad and sunflower-seed oil from 
Argentina are making up for the deficit 
of vegetable oils for the domestic in- 
dustries. 


SHIPMENTS OF BANANAS, JAMAICA, 
B: We i. 


Government purchases of bananas in 
Jamaica, British West Indies (virtually 
equivalent to production), in the first 9 
months of 1945 totaled 1,193,282 stems, 
as compared with 4,417,500 stems in the 
corresponding period of 1944. 

Total shipments of bananas by the 
Banana Purchasing Department of the 
Office of the Food Controller in the period 
January-September 1945 totaled 1,001,- 
264 stems, as against 922,228 stems in 
the first 9 months of 1944. 

Banana shipments from Jamaica to 
Great Britain are expected to increase 
considerably about the middle of De- 
cember, according to informal official 
pronouncements. It is said that 8,000,- 
000 stems probably will be shipped to 
Great Britain in the 12 months imme- 
diately following the renewal of the ba- 
nana trade with the mother country; 
this would be approximately one-third of 
the prewar volume. The price of 4s.10d. 
($0.97 per count bunch less 4d. for leaf- 
spot control is guaranteed until the end 
of 1946. 


MEXICAN BANANA SITUATION 


Production of bananas in Mexico dur- 
ing 1945 is expected to about equal the 
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1944 output which consisted of 440,465 
metric tons of all classes and types. It 
was originally supposed that production 
would be higher in 1945 than in 1944, but 
hurricanes during the latter part of Sep- 
tember and the first part of October de- 
stroyed nearly all the plants on the coast 
of the State Chiapas. 

During the first 8 months of 1945, 
3,792,866 stems of bananas were exported, 
and an equal quantity may be exported 
during 1945 as was exported in 1944, or 
about 5,812 185 stems. 


BLUEBERRY INDUSTRY IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


Production of blueberries in Newfound- 
land during 1945 is estimated at 1,200,000 
pounds, as compared with 750,000 pounds 
in 1944. Practically all of the blueberries 
produced in 1945 will be frozen and 
packed in boxes of 30 pounds (net) each. 

Although 1945 production is in excess 
of that of 1944, it is still much below the 
normal yield of between 5,000,000 and 
6,000,000 pounds. 

During August 1945 the blueberry- 
purchasing firms in St. John’s announced 
that they would pay 40 cents (Canadian) 
per gallon for the berries; this is four 
times a much as the price paid to pickers 
in prewar years. It is understood that 
this increase in price is for the purpose 
of stimulating the industry because it is 
feared that severe competition, which is 
already evident, from the blueberry in- 
dustry of the Province of Quebec will 
have an adverse effect on the industry in 
Newfoundland. For the past 4 or 5 years 
the industry has languished, and the ex- 
porters fear that if production does not 
increase, the market, which has been 
laboriously built up, may be lost. 


DriED-APRICOT INDUSTRY, SPAIN 


An unusually good crop of apricots in 
Spain during 1944 was followed by a poor 
crop in 1945. It is estimated that com- 
pared with the 1944 crop, 1945 produc- 
tion decreased by 60 percent in the Ba- 
learic Islands, 40 percent in the Murcia 
area, and 30 percent in the Valencia area. 
This unusually large decline in produc- 
tion was attributed partly to unfavorable 
weather. 

Only 3,000 metric tons of dried apricots 
were produced in Spain in 1945, as com- 
pared with an estimated 9,000 tons in 
1944, according to the trade. This de- 
crease is partially the result of the large 
amounts of Murcia apricots converted to 
pulp this season for British contracts. 
There were probably 10,000 metric tons 
of apricot pulp produced in the Murcia 
area, of which the British Government 
Purchasing Mission bought 9,500 tons. 

Up to September 25, 1945, only 500 
metric tons of dried apricots had been 
exported this year. These were sold to 
Belgium at 6.05 pesetas per kilogram 
f. o. b., which was considered a good 
price. 10.95 pesetas=$1 U.S. currency). 
France, Sweden, and Switzerland may 
take small quantities of this year’s dried- 
apricot crop. 


Meats and Products 


SITUATION IN BELGIUM 


Belgium is endeavoring to build up 
livestock numbers depleted during the 
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war years. Cattle numbers are not far 
below the 1939 total of 1,599,837, al- 
though further recovery is necessary to 
reach the 1935 figure of 1,837,494. 

Slaughter quotas have been met to a 
larger extent than previously by the cull- 
ing out of old cows, which were no longer 
very productive. As a result, during the 
year ended May 15, 1945, the number of 
dairy cows declined from 814,706 to 780,- 
556. The number reported in August 
1945, was approximately 100,000 below 
the 1939 figure and 200,000 below the 
1934-38 average. Dairy numbers will 
recover slowly, as the calves and heifers 
grow older. 

During the occupation, Germany ex- 
ported to Belgium a certain quantity of 
meat and live animals. However, there 
were no net importations of meat into 
Belgium, as the imports were offset by 
exports of canned meat in accordance 
with agreements concluded with the 
Germans. Thus, in 1942 2,700 tons of 
canned meat were exchanged for 3,837 
tons of fresh or frozen meat. In 1943, 
Belgium supplied Germany with 2,000 
tons of canned meat in exchange for 
2,900 tons of frozen meat. In 1943-44, 
Belgium imported from Rumania 1,000 
tons of pork. 

Meat imports for Belgian civilians dur- 
ing the first 7 months of 1945 totaled 
19,173 metric tons—13 355 for the mili- 
tary program and 5,818 for the civilian 
program. 

To a large extent the 19,173 tons of 
meat imported in the January—July 1945 
period consisted of such items as salted 
bellies (on which there is no lean meat), 
meat and vegetable stew (which is mostly 
vegetables and water), and other items 
which cannot properly be considered 
meat in the usually accepted sense of 
the term. Nevertheless, these items 
were distributed against the meat ration 
and helped to maintain it at the 30- 
gram level for each person per day. 


MEAT INDUSTRY AND EXPORTS OF PRODUCTS, 
URUGUAY 


The Uruguayan meat industry in- 
creased activity in pork production and 
increased slaughter of cattle in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1945. Mutton slaughter 
was considerably under estimates, but 
this failure was more than balanced by 
an exceptional overage in lamb slaugh- 
ter. 

The progressive development of the 
hog industry is reflected in the surplus 
of hogs slaughtered: 26,109 for the period 
under review instead of 18,900 as esti- 
mated: likewise, production of all hog 
products showed an increase of approxi- 
mately 50 percent over estimates. 

The number and average weight of 
cattle slaughtered increased sufficiently 
during the period April—June to bring 
the total for the 6 months above the past 
year’s figures—231,188 animals slaugh- 
tered during the second quarter of 1945 
as compared with 204,026 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1944; 357,213 animals 
slaughtered during the first 6 months of 
1945 as compared with 337,307 during 
the like period of 1944 

Considerable gains in actual exports 
over estimates were made in all-beef 
(with the exception of pickled beef, a 
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comparatively unimportant item in this 
line), thus counteracting the failure to 
make the exports estimated for the Jany. 
ary—March period. Notable increases in 
exports over estimates were 20,511,206 
pounds of boneless beef (more than 
4,000,000 pounds over exports in the cor. 
responding period of 1944) instead of 
16,750,000 pounds estimated; 34,874 499 
pounds of canned beef exported, in com. 
parison with the estimate of 20 900,009 
pounds. Mutton exports amounted to 
2,979,772 pounds of frozen meat, instead 
of 1,650,000 pounds contemplated, and 
3,495 118 pounds of canned mutton, in. 
stead of 200,000 pounds estimated. 

Stocks of frozen and pickled beef and 
frozen mutton at the end of June 1945 
(24,057,645 pounds) were considerably 
larger than January 1 stocks, and almost 
double the amount held on June 30, 1944 
(11,652,519 pounds). 


Sugars and Products 


RECOMMENDATION THAT OUTPUT BE 
DOUBLED, JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


The Jamaican 1945 sugar crop pro- 
duced 152 226 long tons of sugar, com- 
pared with 151,882 long tons produced 
from the 1944 crop. 

Jamaican policy recommends that the 
island’s sugar quota be doubled its high 
average wartime production. Proponents 
of this policy hold that sugar is the crop 
most suited to the natural features of 
the island, guaranteeing a high level of 
employment and steady cash income, and 
that Great Britain could buy its sugar 
supplies from Jamaica in accordance 
with the Imperial Preference principle 
now receiving many new adherents in 
the colonies. Although the present sugar 
price is guaranteed until the end of 1947, 
it is stated in some quarters that no im- 
portant capital investments in the Ja- 
maican sugar industry will be made 
unless Great Britain guarantees approxi- 

nately the present price for at least 10 


years 


ORGANIZATION OF NEW SUGAR COMPANY, 
MEXICO 


Formation of a new Mexican sugar 
company, the Central Sanalona, with an 
initial capital of 6,000,000 pesos, was re- 
cently announced. The company, which 
has been chartered for 50 years, has been 
authorized to set up one or more sugar 
refineries in the vicinity of the Sanalona 
Dam (Sinaloa). Headquarters will be in 
Mexico City. 


SuGAR CROP AND SHIPMENTS OF SUGAR AND 
MOLASSES, CUBA 


Cuba may produce a record sugar crop 
in 1947 if weather conditions are favor- 
able. The rate at which new cane was 
planted in the spring and fall of 1945 
will probably continue during the spring 
of 1946, thus increasing the acreage 
available for the 1947 crop. 

Practically all of the sugar and mo- 
lasses available for export from Cuba 
will have been shipped out of the coun- 
try by the end of this year. The harvest 
of the 1946 crop was expected in Octo- 
ber to begin about January 15. Pros- 
pects were improving but much still de- 
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pended on the weather before the time 
of harvest. 

Cuban sugar shipments, raw and re- 
fined, during the first 9 months of 1945 
amounted to about 3,275,000 long tons, 
including 115,000 tons shipped to Amer- 
ican countries other than the United 
States. The following statistics show 
most of the pattern of Cuban sugar ex- 
ports from January to September 1945: 


Shipments of Sugar From Cuba on War 
Shipping tdministration Vessels During 
First Nine Months of 1945 


In long tons] 
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with shipments of double that rate dur- 
ing the first half of the year. All of the 
invert molasses from the 1944 crop had 
been shipped by October and only black- 
strap molasses of the 1945 crop remained. 
Stocks of blackstrap molasses on October 
1 amounted to 15,685,000 gallons. Ship- 
ments of invert and blackstrap molasses 
from Cuba from January to September 
1945 were as follows: 


Shipments of Invert and Blackstrap Mo- 
lasses From Cuba During Girst Nine 
Vonth of 1945 


[In thousands of gallons] 





Raw sugar 
Period : 
nited . 
Un , (an- ah } 
; King ~ Other lotal 
state ida 
jom 
First 6 months 717,42! 410,438 44,800 47, 647 2,220,396 
July 126, 574 0 3,643 0) 130,217 
‘August 220, 671 0 4,010 0 233, 681 
September 1 706 s, OOS 0 0) 144, 374 
rotal 2 200, 372 419, 106. 52,543 47, 647 2,728,668 
Refined sugar 
New 
I va? Us 
t york 3. | Other Pot 
re RK 
shit 
First 6 montl 1), 82 , 866/54. 700 20.445 2458, O30 
July_ 3882 10,41 224.938 60. 234 
August 12, 282 4, SUS $600) SO. 480 
September 41, O7¢ 2, 232 7,008 51, 242 
Tota Ss, 6 1154, 70 16 420,895 





Final destination not know 
2 Including 8,25 { I I 

UNRRA to Greece and I 
To Belgiun 


‘To Switzerla 


Shipments of refined sugar from the 
1945 crop for direct consumption in the 
United States totaled more than 5,600,000 
bags of 100 pounds each by October. 
Only about 650,000 bags, or about 12 per- 
cent, remained for shipment as of Octo- 
ber 1. The original quota for direct con- 
sumption sugar was 375,000 short tons 
raw equivalent, or 7,018,278 bags of re- 
fined sugar, but in a number of instances 
Cuban refiners renounced part or all of 
their 1945 quotas. The following table 
gives monthly sugar shipments to the 
United States: 


Cuban refined and other domestic con- 
sumption sugar for 1945 crop shipped 
to United States, by months, February 
through September 1945 

Bags of 100 


Month: U.S. pounds 
January rewe me 
February 501, 470 
March 604, 310 
April €09, 019 
May 449, 584 
June 1, 247, 782 
July - 821, 086 
August 1, 027, 560 
September 348, 583 

Total 7 5, 609, 394 

Latest revised quota as of Octo- 

ber 20___. ... 6, 259, 066 


Balance to ship as of October 1- 649, 672 


Exports of molasses during the period 
July-September averaged less than 1,- 
000,000 gallons a month as compared 








Blackstrap molasses 
Invert Total 
Month molasses To all 
to U.S, To I , | molasses 
us t nitea 

Kingdom 
January 5, 576 10, O76 15, 652 
February 2, S38 13, O16 15, 854 
March 6, 778 4,421 2, 242 13, 441 
April 1,423 12, 562 13, 985 
May 10, 612 5, O18 15, 630 
June 6, 091 4, 864 10, 955 
July 141 6, OOS 6, 449 
August 2, 786 5, 729 OSS 9, 503 


September 73 1, 161 4, 234 


Total 19, 915 72, 676 13, 112 105, 703 


Glass 
and Products 


BRANCH OF U. S. CONCERN To BE LOCATED 
IN TORONTO, CANADA 





The Toronto, Ontario, area of Canada 
has been selected by a prominent United 
States glass company as the location for 
its first branch plant in the British Em- 
pire. Specialized equipment will be in- 
stalled for the manufacture of baking 
glassware in the plant, which includes 8 
acres of land and a factory building 
measuring 95,000 square feet. The fac- 
tory, erected in 1941, will be one of the 
most modern in the Toronto district. 


GLASSWARE MANUFACTURE IN IRAQ 


Iraq’s one glassware factory, estab- 
lished in July 1944, was reported this fall 
to have extended the scope of its activi- 
ties. Its volume of business was steadily 
increasing and its products were easily 
absorbed by the market. 

A new furnace was under construction 
and additional machinery was on order 
in England for the production of glass 
sheet, tumblers, and glassware. Sand is 
to replace broken glass, which was form- 
erly used as a raw material. 

{See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, February 


24, 1945, for further information about the 
production of glass in Iraq.] 


SWEDISH MARKET FOR OPTICAL AND 
OPHTHALMIC GLASS 


Optical and ophthalmic glass of United 
States manufacture may find a small de- 
mand in the Swedish market, where 
Germany held the dominant position 
before the war. There is no Swedish 
manufacturing on an appreciable scale 
in this field. 

Imports of optical and ophthalmic 
glass, included with field glasses and eye- 
glasses, averaged 18,273 kilograms in the 
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1931-35 period and amounted to 35,053 
kilograms in 1938 and 38,825 kilograms 
in 1939. On the average, Germany fur- 
nished 60 percent of these imports and 
the United States less than 1 percent. 

The large stocks of optical glass which, 
Sweden built up early in the war period 
were reported in December 1944 to have 
been reduced to a 4 or 6 months’ supply, 
and since VE-Day Swedish importers 
have sought these goods from France and 
the United States. 

Before the war, one small firm in Up- 
sala, engaged in grinding and polishing 
lenses from imported blanks, constituted 
the domestic optical-glass industry and 
furnished about 1 percent of domestic 
requirements. Two other firms were 
established during the war, but the con- 
tinuation of one of them is problematical. 
One produced optical glass and the other 
merely ground and polished lenses, 
principally for national defense pur- 
poses, in addition to turning out some 
lenses required for motion-picture pro- 
jectors. 

One small glass factory near Kalmar 
produced household glass and lenses for 
searchlights and light beacons. This ap- 
pears to be the only one of the many 
older factories which actually produced 
glass for lenses and reflectors, and its 
output is hardly adequate for domestic 
requirements. 

Because of the good reputation of the 
United States product in Sweden and the 
absence of strong continental competi- 
tion, it is believed that United States 
optical glass would have a good oppor- 
tunity there at this time. 


Iron and Steel 


IMPORTANT IRON DEposIr UNWORKED. 
FINLAND 


The iron-ore deposit at Otamaki, Fin- 
land, discovered in 1938, is still awaiting 
development, according to the Finnish 
press. The deposit, which is 2,500 meters 
in length, has been estimated to contain 
approximately 100,000,000 tons of ore in- 
cluding large amounts of vanadium and 
titanium. Presumably lack of sufficient 
capital has kept any domestic firm from 
undertaking mining operations. If the 
deposit could be worked, its production 
would meet all domestic needs for iron 
ore, the press states, 


PRODUCTION IN FRANCE 


The production of iron ore in France 
advanced from 159,000 metric tons in 
January 1945 to 403,000 metric tons in 
March and 562,000 metric tons in May. 
Even with this great increase, however, 
the May production was still only 35 per- 
cent of that in the corresponding month 
of 1938, or 1,600,000 tons. 

The lack of coke restricted output of 
steel to less than 20 percent of the pre- 
war volume. Production of ingots in- 
creased steadily, nevertheless, advancing 
from 53,806 tons in January to a high 
of 122,429 tons in June. Output of 
rolled products increased during the 


early months of the year from 40,054 tons 
in January to 61,023 in March, declined 
to 53,712 tons in May, but jumped to 
Production of rolled 


79,005 tons in June. 
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products is composed mainly of carbon- 
steel items, 80 percent of the output fall- 
ing in that category and the remainder of 
the tonnage comprising alloy steel. 
There has been some production of rails 
and track accessories, but the amount 
gradually declined during the first half of 
the year. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


ARGENTINA FOOTWE!R INDUSTRY 


Most of the leather-footwear factories 
in Argentina are located in Buenos Aires. 
These account for more than 85 percent 
of the total production in the country. 
In 1944, production of leather footwear 
was estimated at 18,440,000 pairs. 


LEATHER PRODUCTION IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, CANADA 


Shoe factories operating in British 
Columbia, Canada, total seven of which 
five are relatively small establishments 
doing a limited volume of business in 
loggers’ and miners’ shoes. 

Although the other two plants also 
manufacture loggers’ and miners’ foot- 
wear, their principal product is welt 
dress shoes for men and boys. The com- 
bined output of the plants is 180,000 
pairs of shoes annually, an increase of 
approximately 52 percent over the pre- 
war output. Both firms operate tan- 
neries which supply their entire require- 
ments for upper leather. 

Factories which manufacture other 
leather products, such as gloves, har- 
ness and saddlery, bookbinders, and 
luggage, obtain their leather require- 
ments from eastern Canada or the 
United States. 


LEATHER-TANNING INDUSTRY, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Of the 80 tanneries in condition to 
operate in Czechoslovakia, 7 account 
for nearly all of the country’s total pro- 
duction; a very limited production is 
distributed among the 73 smaller estab- 
lishments. All of the tanneries need 
additional raw materials in order to 
operate at capacity. It appears now 
that no exportable surplus will be avail- 
able from Czechoslovak tanneries for 
some time, with the possible exception 
of small quantities of their finest grades 
of leather. 

The present daily production of the 
Bata tannery at Zlin showing its nor- 
mal tanning capacity in parentheses, is 
as follows: 400 (1200) hides into sole 
leather; 1,000 (3,000) hides into side 
upper leather; 1,000 (3,000) calfskins 
into box calf; no (10,000) goatskins into 
chevreaux; and no (5,000) sheepskins 
into lining and upper leather. The en- 
tire leather output is used by the Bata 
shoe factory. 


FRENCH SHOE PRODUCTION 


Footwear production in France to- 
taled 10,496,549 pairs (‘excluding ga- 
loshes) during the first half of 1945, ac- 
cording to a European trade journal. 
Leather-soled shoes accounted for 
5,017,080 pairs of the total, wooden-soled 
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shoes for 4,422,001 pairs, and the rub- 
ber-soled type for 1,057,468 pairs. 


FOOTWEAR OUTPUT, NEW ZEALAND 


Footwear production (including mili- 
tary footwear) in New Zealand totaled 
5,320,266 pairs during the year ended 
May 1944. The output was divided ap- 
proximately as follows: Slippers, 35 per- 
cent; boots and shoes for men, 26 per- 
cent; boots and shoes for women, 17 per- 
cent; sandals, 8 percent; misses’ and 
girls’ footwear, 5 percent; youths’ and 
boys’ footwear, 4 percent; infants’ shoes, 
4 percent; and miscellaneous footwear, 
1 percent. 


SHOE FRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF HIDES 
AND SKINS, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Footwear production in the Union of 
South Africa increased to 7,785,000 pairs 
during the first half of this year from 
7,203,000 pairs during the corresponding 
period of 1944, according to figures sup- 
plied by the South African Footwear 
Manufacturers’ Federation. It has been 
estimated that approximately 2,000,000 
pairs probably will be available for ex- 
port. 

The finer grades of upper leathers and 
heavy hides for sole leather are in short 
supply. 

Exports of various types of hides and 
skins from Port Elizabeth during the 
year ended August 1945 included the fol- 
lowing ‘(in pieces): Merino sheepskins, 
508,101; shearling sheepskins, 556,305; 
gloving skins, 519,504; crossbred sheep- 
skins, 13,200; coarse wool sheepskins, 
47,925; goatskins 476,695: angora goat- 
skins, 52,430; sun dried hides, 46,685; 
sun-dried calfskins, 6,153; dry salted 
hides, 13,380; dry salted calfskins, 33,245; 
and kidskins, 17,500 


Lumber and 
Products 


MAHOGANY EXPORTS FROM BRITISH 
HONDURAS 


Exports of mahogany from British 
Honduras in the first 6 months of 1945 
were less than in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1944, because of a difference in 
the allocation of shipping space. 

With the exception of the holdings of 
one large British company, commercial 
mahogany stands in British Honduras 
are now confined to less accessible areas 
which are very expensive to exploit. The 
demand for mahogany has not declined 
with the end of the war, and this demand 
must now be met mainly from timber 
standing on this company’s lands and 
exported in the form of lumber. Inas- 
much as its forests have always been the 
colony’s mainstay, it is deemed essential 
that attention be given to the exploita- 
tion of secondary woods. 


FINNISH LUMBER INDUSTRY 


Forest land totaling 3,180,000 hectares 
was ceded by Finland to the Soviet Union 
by the terms of the armistice. This rep- 
resents 12.2 percent of Finland’s stand- 
ing timber. Or the total figure, 1,867,000 
hectares are on the Karelian Isthmus 
territory, 23,000 hectares in the Porkkala 
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territory, 634,000 hectares in the Sala. 
Kuusamo territory, can 656,000 hee. 
tares in Petsamo, reducing the Finnish 
timber stand by 190,000,000 cubic meters, 
Annual increment is now 4,940,000 cubic 
meters less than before the war, or g 
reduction of 10.8 percent. 

Although Finnish foreign trade con. 
sists mainly of products of the wood jn. 
dustry, that industry is developing least 
satisfactorily in the postwar period 
Output is only about 60 percent of the 
prewar figure, and the Finnish press re. 
ports that reductions in production wij 
be mandatory unless some of the prob. 
lems facing the industry are solved. 
For example, in Kotka about 500 sawmijj 
employees will be laid off until next win. 
ter because transportation difficulties 
make logs unobtainable. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


ARGENTINE MARKET FOR METAL-Working 
MACHINERY 


The potential demand in Argentina 
for metal-working machinery and parts 
from the United States is reported to be 
good, precision equipment being needed 
especially. Railway equipment and ma- 
chinery in general need renovating and 
a projected national airport will demand 
well-equipped shops. 

Between 1937 and 1941, the production 
of metal-working machinery and parts 
in Argentina increased 400 percent. A 
shortage of the materials that are needed 
for the manufacture of machinery, plus 
an increasing demand, resulted in higher 
imports in the first 6 months of 1945. 


AUSTRALIAN PRODUCTION 


The output of agricultural machinery 
by 144 companies in Australia in 1942-43 
was valued at £A2,978,127. This repre- 
sented a considerable reduction from the 
output in 1940-41, when 161 companies 
produced agricultural machinery valued 
at £A4,300,000 


U. S. Or_-DRILLING EQUIPMENT ORDERED 
BY BRAZIL 


Oil-drilling equipment ordered by 
Brazil in the United States is expected 
to increase the output of crude oil to 
100,000 liters daily, according to the for- 
eign press. 

CUBAN IMPORTS 


Cuban imports under the classification 
of machinery, instruments, vehicles, and 
parts, decreased in value from $10,963,367 
in 1939 to $8,291,060 in 1942 and $6,483,- 
269 in 1943 


MACHINERY NEEDED BY FRENCH MOROCCAN 
VINE GROWERS 


Since imported agricultural equip- 
ment received in French Morocco is 
allotted to grain growers, vine growers 
are suffering from a lack of machinery, 
particularly for deep ploughing before 
vines are replanted. 

Replacements of machinery used in 
wine making are also urgently needed, 
replacements having been lacking since 
1939. 
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CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Exports from Canada under the classi - 
fication of machinery, except agricul- 
tural, in September 1945 had a value of 
$1,297,000 (Canadian currency), bring- 
ing the total for the first 9 months of 
the year to $15,584,000. The comparable 
figures for 1944 were $1,769,000 for Sep- 
tember and $17,431,000 for the first 9 
months of the year. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


FRENCH MOROCCAN IMPORTS 


Although the total value of drugs and 
medicinals imported into French Morocco 
declined during the World War II, the 
United States became the chief source 
of supply in that period, and shipped 
nearly 64 percent of total imports of 
these products in 1944. Formerly, France 
was the principal supplier of drugs and 
medicinals in the French Moroccan mar- 
ket, supplying 90 percent of the total 
value of such imports in 1938. 

The accompanying table shows the 
value of imports of drugs and medicinals 
into French Morocco in 1938 and 1944: 


[In francs} 





Item 1938 1044 


All products 22, O86, 738 16, 954, 146 
Crude drugs 1, 459, 756 6, 004, 995 
Refined drugs 20, 999, 359 10, 452, 903 
Biologicals 527, 623 526, 248 





Nonferrous 


Metals 


Exports From BRITISH GUIANA 


During the third quarter of 1945, ex- 
ports from British Guiana included 
2,348.7 ounces of gold, valued at $77,679 
(1 British Guiana dollar=$0.83404 at 
sight-selling rate), and 236,350 long tons 
of bauxite, valued at $1,138583. The 
United States took all the gold exports. 
Of the bauxite, 227,910 tons, valued at 
$1,069,828, went to Canada, and the re- 
maining 8,440 long tons, valued at $68,755, 
were shipped to the United Kingdom. 


ALUMINUM PRODUCTION IN FRANCE 


Aluminum production in France fol- 
lowed a rising trend during the first 5 
months of 1945. Production during the 
first quarter averaged 2,290 tons monthly. 
In April, however, the output reached 
3,029 tons and by May it was 3,600 tons, 
figures equal to 80 and 96 percent of the 


average monthly output during 1938 of 
3,750 tons. 


SILVER PRODUCTION IN PERU 


Silver production in Peru gradually de- 
clined during the 10-year period from 
1935 through 1944, dropping from 531,999 
kilograms in 1935 to 492.444 kilograms 
in 1944. The year 1938, with a produc- 
tion of 639,259 kilograms, marked the 
highest point in production during the 
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period and the year 1943, with a produc- 
tion of 455,969 kilograms, the lowest. 
During the 4-year period from 1941 
through 1944 production averaged 480,000 
kilograms per year as compared with 
587,000 kilograms annually in the pre- 
ceding 6 years. The decrease is said to 
be due to a falling off in the mining of 
ore as a result of rising mining costs dur- 
ing the war and to a decline in the per- 
centage of silver contained in the blister 
copper produced at the Oroya smelter 
through a lowering of the grade of ores 
smelted. 

The recent price increase in the United 
States, however, is expected to do much 
to stimulate the mining of richer silver 
ores and of coal, zinc, and copper ores 
which carry silver content as a byprod- 
uct. For this reason and assuming that 
the production of blister copper at Oroya 
will not appreciably decline in the years 
immediately ahead, an annual produc- 
tion of approximately 500,000 kilograms 
is anticipated in the next few years. 

Production in the years 1935 through 
1944 in kilograms was as follows: 


{In kilograms] 





In silver | In con- 
a Incopper| bars and centrates,) .,,. 
Year bars in gold- | ores, and Potal 
silver bars) other 
1935 375, 427 712 155, 860 531, 999 
1936 400, 212 1, 660 217, 552 619, 424 
1937 311, 812 3, 130 227, 913 542, 855 
1938 405, 712 4, 243 229, 304 639, 259 
1939 382, 9ST 2,779 199, 044 584, 810 
1940 334, 104 78, 748 189, 411 | 602, 353 
1941 273, 468 SS, O78 107, 809 | 470, 255 
1942... 326, 869 103, 882 67,996 | 498,747 
1943... 349, 689 55 617 50, 663 455, 969 
1044_. 226, 602 76, 174 189,668 | 492, 444 





With a present annual average pro- 
duction of silver valued at more than 
$11,000,000, Peru is among the four prin- 
cipal silver producing countries of the 
world, ranking more or less equal with 
Canada but below Mexico and the United 
States. Peru’s silver ores in many cases 
are notable for their high grade. Prac- 
tically all of its base metal ores, more- 
over, contain appreciable amounts of 
silver. 

Most of the silver exported from Peru 
is shipped to the United States. Com- 
paratively little Peruvian silver is ex- 
ported in the form of refined silver bars, 
the greater amount being contained in 
copper bullion, concentrates, and ores 
which necessitate further treatment in 
metal refineries before the silver can be 
recovered in the refined state. Since the 
United States is, for all practical pur- 
poses, the only country where Peruvian 
copper bullion and silver-bearing con- 
centrates can be sent for treatment at 
present, and since special trade agree- 
ments exist between the two countries, 
the majority of Peruvian silver exports 
are earmarked for the United States. 


MANGANESE-ORE DEPOSIT OPENED IN NEW 
ZEALAND 


A deposit of manganese ore, said to be 
of good grade, has been opened at Cleve- 
don, Auckland district, North Island, New 
Zealand. The difficulty of access to the 
mine makes the transportation of the ore 
impossible during the winter months, 
however. 
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Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


DIAMOND EXPortTs FROM BRITISH GUIANA 


Diamond exports from British Guiana 
during the third quarter of 1945 totaled 
3,899.5 carats, valued at $119,586 (1 
British Guiana dollar=$0.83404 at sight 
selling rate). Of the amount exported 
2,896.6 carats, valued at $69,410, were 
shipped to the United Kingdom; 1747.9 
carats, valued at $43,924, to the United 
States; 244 carats, valued at $5,182, to 
Cuba; and. 11 carats, valued at $1,070, to 
the British West Indies. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


U. K.’s Import TRADE 


The following statistics which ap- 
peared in a British trade journal indi- 
cate the effect of the war on British im- 
ports of oils, oilseeds, and oilseed 
products: 





Product 1938 1943 | 1944 


Oilseeds: 


Castor - ..--..tons..| 31,795) 51,844 18, 686 
Cotton.._.........do__..| 620,540, 14,411) 10, 033 
Linseed - _- ----do_...| 276,358} 506,998) 263,935 
Rape onnneqOcect” 3, 1 22 Sa 37, Oe 
Soybean _. .__- do__. 98,558} 28, 189 6, 905 
Other. . cco need 1,201} 10, 245) 8, 321 
Oil nuts and kernels: 
Copra......----..-.toms_} 113,672) 66,206) 32, 407 
Groundnuts, undecorti- | | | 
cated ....... tons. _| 8, 163) 14, 068 26, 760 
Groundnuts, decorti- | | 
cated ...........toms..| 318,226] 403,041) 585, 420 
Palm kernels. ____.do_- 133, 492} 499,172) 493,925 
Se do__- 6, 322 37) 3, 599 


} 

| 

. | 
Vegetable oils: | | 

Coconut, unrefined | 

| 

| 


ons 36, 654 2, 676 1,000 

vo ee | eee i = 4, 039 

Olive, unrefined ._.do____| 4, 762) _ - Coot ad 

Palm, unrefined _.do_...| 131,469) 201,652) 185,816 

Soybean, unrefined } 

tons 3, 209 3, 217 2, 091 

Tung oil - - -- do... 7. 639 1,119 259 
Coconut oil, refined | 

hundredweight__| 52, 168 3 11 

Olive, refined _....do__. 87, 956 17 5,114 

Oilseed cake and meal: | 

Cottonseed_. -tons..| 268, 543).....-- 39, 615 

Ground nut_......do___.| 289, 434}___. 2,818 

fe. CES Se . eee 9, 295 

Ces ee a 60, 438) _ __ 16, 722 


Fish oils: 
Whale, unrefined_.tons__| 235,689) 23, 434 8, 082 
Other, unrefined, includ- | 


ing liver oil___._. tons. 21,252; 29,028) 35,656 
Animal fats: | | 
Tallow, unrefined _tons 24, 330) + =18, 711 30, 377 


Premier jus and refined | 
tallow._hundredweight 
Oleomargarine and oleo 
oil_._hundredweight_.| 147,339} 100,726) 66,730 
Lard... ad do |1, 440, 921)4, 368, 712 3, 784, 359 
Other (including fish) re- | | 
fined oil hundredweight.| 447, 034 730 516 


417,757| 484,972) 927,369 
| | 





CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canadian imports of edible vegetable 
oils in the first 8 months of 1945 were 
valued at $289,000 (Canadian currency), 
compared with $916,000 in the like period 
of 1944, according to official figures. The 
value of imports of inedible vegetable 
oils in the first 8 months of 1945 was 
$7,954 000, in comparison with $6,486,000 
in the corresponding period of 1944. 

The value of Canadian imports of ani- 
mal oils, fats, greases, and wax during 
the 8 months ended August 1945 was 
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$2,029,000, an increase over imports 
valued at $1,889,000 in the like period of 
1944. 

CEYLON’S IMPORTS 


Ceylon’s imports of corn offals (bran 
and pollard) in the first 6 months of 1945 
amounted to 2,154 hundredweight, com- 
pared with 24,615 hundredweight in the 
like period of 1944. Imports of oilseed 
cake in the first half of 1945 totaled 4,710 
hundredweight, in comparison with 3,187 
hundredweight in the corresponding 
period of 1944, and imports of cottonseed 
amounted to 4,406 hundredweight during 
the first 6 months of 1945, an increase 
over the 1,092 hundredweight received 
from January through June 1944. 


VEGETABLE-OIL OUTPUT, PALESTINE 


The output of vegetable oils in Pales- 
tine during 1944 was as follows: 
Crude oil yield 


Raw material: in metric tons 





ee eee ee 4, 954 
ceive 9, 550 
CEE Ea halen dihteCocemas 798 
NN aeons, me 
air a cia a 227 

Se eee ee 17, 184 


Paper and 


Related Products 


U. S. Imports oF Woop PULP 


Imports of wood pulp into the United 
States from overseas totaled 36,683 short 
tons during the week ended November 15, 
1945. 


Entries of Wood Pulp Into the United 
States From Sweden by Customs District 
and Grade, Week Ended November 15, 
1945 





Quan- 


Customs district and grade tity Value 
New York: Short 
Mechanically ground wood pulp, tons 
unbleached 336 $12, 012 
Sulfite, unbleached 9, 204 557, 582 
Sulfite, other than rayon and 
— chemical grades, bleaehed - - 641 47, 900 
Sulfate, unbleached (kraft pulp 5, 947 358, 683 
Sulfate, bleached : 2 1, 992 
Philadelphia: 
Sulfite, unbleached 3, 095 190, 167 
Sulfite, other than rayon and 
special chemical grades, bleached - - 263 18, 051 
Sulfate, unbleached (kraft pulp 444 25, 564 
Maryland: 
Sulfite, unbleached _| 5,074 324, 271 
Sulfite, other than rayon and 
special chemical grades, bleached - 1, 348 99, 850 
Sulfate, unbleached (kraft pulp 2, 735 169, 214 
Virginia: 
Sulfite, unbleached_ 3, 419 229, 575 
Sulfite, other than rayon and 
special chemical grades, bleached.. 1, 091 &4, 121 
Sulfate, unbleached (kraft pulp 2, 641 166, 504 
Sulfate, bleached 417 30, 935 
Total . 36,683 2,316, 421 





! Value is usually foreign or export value in principal 
market of exporting country. It does not include such 
items as ocean freight or insurance costs. For complete 
statement on valuation of imports refer to ‘‘Explanation 
of Statistics” in printed volumes of Foreign Commerce 
and Navigation of the United States. 


The aggregate quantity of wood pulp 
imported from oversea sources since the 
first postwar importations were reported 
for the week ended June 29, 1945, through 
November 15, 1945, amounts to 407,635 
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short tons. This tonnage was composed 
of about 42 percent unbleached sulfite 
wood pulp, about 39 percent unbleached 
sulfite wood pulp (kraft), and about 9 
percent of bleached sulfite grades other 
than high alpha and dissolving. The 
remaining 10 percent was mechanical 
pulp, bleached sulfate, special chemical 
grades of bleached sulfite, and soda pulp. 


Cumulative Imports of Oversea Wood Pulp 
V-E Day Through November 15, 1945 





Quan 


Item tity Value 
Short 

Mechanically ground wood pulp, tons Dollars 

unbleached 12, 249 $461, 786 
Mechanically ground wood pulp, 

bleached 1,177 43, 09S 
Sulfite, unbleached 170, 318 10, 673, 867 
Sulfite, rayon and special chemical 

grades, bleached 3, 536 209, U4 
Sulfite, other than rayon and special 

chemical grades, bleached 38,272 | 2,851, 405 
Sulfate (kraft pulp), unbleached 158, 362 | 9, 735, 744 
Sulfate, bleached 22,344 1, 631, 045 
Soda pulp, unbleached and bleached 39 2,119 
Unclassified wood pulp-_. 1, 338 77, 992 


Total . 407,635 25, 777, 40 





See footnote to preceding tabl 


Petroleum and 
Products 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS 


Brazil’s imports of gasoline during the 
first half of 1945 amounted to 233914 
metric tons, valued at $8,728,765. Im- 
ports of fuel oil during the like period 
totaled 139,296 tons, valued at $2,759,725. 

Diesel-oil imports in the period Jan- 
uary to June 1945 were 44917 tons, 
valued at $1,341,800, whereas imports of 
kerosene amounted to 26,199 tons, valued 
at $774,045. 

Out of total imports of 33,949 tons of 
refined lubricating oils during the first 
6 months of 1945, the United States fur- 
nished 29,775 tons; values were $4,138,315 
and $3,905,125, respectively. 


Soaps and 
Essential Oils 


ESSENTIAL-OIL EXPORTS FROM PARAGUAY 


Exports of guaiac-wood oil from Para- 
guay to the United States during the first 
9 months of 1945 amounted to 7,320 kilo- 
grams, valued at $35,939, in comparison 
with 600 kilograms, valued at $2,976, in 
the corresponding period of 1944. Para- 
guay’s exports of petitgrain oil to the 
United States from January through 
September 1945 totaled 87,919 kilograms, 
with a value of $292,491, a slight decrease 
from 90,539 kilograms, valued at $258,785, 
in the like period of 1944. 

During the first 9 months of 1945, 
Paraguay also exported to the United 
States 307 kilograms of espartillo oil, 
worth $1,015. 


Soap PRODUCTION IN ITALY 


Soap plants in central and southern 
Italy have sufficient sulfur oil and bone 
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oil for the manufacture of 1,000 tons of 
toilet soap and 400 tons of laundry gsoq 
in 1945. This would be sufficient for g 
ration of 300 grams per person until the 
end of this year. 

In view of the scarcity of fats, the 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce has 
authorized soap manufacturers to reduce 
the fatty-acid content of laundry soap 
from 60 percent to 47 percent. In order 
to increase Italian production to permit 
distribution of 3.6 kilograms of soap per 
person in 1946, 100,000 tons of fats woulg 
have to be imported. 

In 1940, 4,200 tons of soap were dis. 
tributed throughout Italy. 


ESSENTIAL-OILS PRODUCTION IN SIcILy 


Unofficial estimates place the 1945 pro- 
duction of essential oils in Sicily at about 
200,000 kilograms. Considerable quan. 
tities of lemon oil now are being shippeg 
to continental Italy and prices have 
risen rapidly, recent quotations being 
1,500 lire per kilogram, compared with 
between 500 and 700 lire which the For. 
eign Commerce Institute has been pay. 
ing for Allied account. Bergamot oil 
which is produced chiefly in Calabria and 
marketed largely through Messina, is 
quoted at prices ranging from 1,500 to 
1,600 lire per kilogram. Production of 
this oil in 1945 is estimated at 125,009 
kilograms, compared with 160,000 kilo- 
grams during 1944. Considerable stocks 
accumulated in the war years are be- 
lieved to be on hand. 

Floral oils, such as jasmine, produced 
in the Province of Messina, are said to 
be finding a demand among Italian per- 
fumery manufacturers at between 60,000 
and 70,000 lire per kilogram. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


W ool and Products 


IRAN’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports of raw and carded wool from 
Iran during the Iranian year 1323 (March 
21, 1944, to March 20, 1945) amounted to 
322 metric tons, compared with 1,555 
metric tons during the preceding year, 
according to figures recently released by 
the Iranian Customs Administration. 

Wool imports during the year 1323 
amounted to less than 1 ton, compared 
with 394 tons in the preceding year. 


IRAQ’S ExPorTs TO U. S. 


About 527.3 metric tons of raw wool 
were exported from Iraq to the United 
States during the second quarter of 1945, 
compared with 29.7 metric tons during 
the corresponding period last year. 


Exports FROM URUGUAY 


Deliveries of wool from the interior of 
Uruguay to the Montevideo market dur- 
ing September amounted to 412 metric 
tons. Total deliveries from October 1, 
1944, to September 30, 1945, aggregated 
69,014 metric tons, compared with about 
61,301 metric tons during the preceding 
season. 

Exports of wool from Uruguay during 
the year October 1, 1944, to September 30, 
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1945, totaled 201,022 bales, of which the 
United States took 171,969 bales, com- 
pared with 108,421 bales during the pre- 
ceding year, of which the United States 


took 98,955. 
Wearing Apparel 
MADAGASCAR’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports of wearing apparel into Mad- 
agascar during the second quarter of 
1945 included the following items: Cloth- 
ing, new and second-hand, 411 net kilo- 
grams; hats, including straw, 132 net 
kilograms; and cotton hosiery, 400 net 
kilograms. 

In the same period exports of clothing 
totaled 11,574 net kilograms, and ship- 
ments of aloe-fiber and straw hats ag- 
gregated 274 net kilograms and of sun 
helmets, 2,145 net kilograms. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


Exports FROM SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Tobacco is the chief agricultural ex- 
port commodity of Southern Rhodesia, 
reports a British trade journal. Prior 
to 1944, the most important outlet for 
Rhodesian tobacco was the United King- 
dom, taking 14,872,814 pounds in 1939, 
or 80 percent of the total exported, and 
in 1943, 16,410,975 pounds, or 60 percent 
of the total exported. In 1944, because of 
the exceptionally heavy purchases of to- 
bacco by the Union of South Africa, ship- 
ments to the United Kingdom amounted 
to only 11,051,058 pounds, representing 
44 percent of total exports. There has 
been a marked expansion in exports of 
Turkish-type leaf from Southern Rho- 
desia; exports rose from 533,774 pounds 
in 1939 to 1,986,494 pounds in 1944. The 
principal buyers were the United King- 
dom, the United States, Canada, and Ar- 
gentina. 


VENEZUELAN TOBACCO CROP 


The Venezuelan tobacco crop for 1945 
is estimated as follows: Dark tobacco, 
5,834,400 pounds, and light tobacco, 1,- 
760,000 pounds. This estimate indicates 
a Slight decline in the production of dark 
varieties compared with 1944, but an ex- 
pansion in the production of the light 
tobaccos now in far greater demand than 
before the war. 

Prior to 1945 leaf-tobacco imports were 
confined to occasional shipments of a 
few pounds of Virginia and burley to- 
baccos for experimental blending in the 
manufacture of cigarettes. During the 
first 6 months of 1945, however, imports 
of burley and Virginia stripped leaf from 
the United States are estimated at 145 - 
750 pounds, and of Turkish tobacco, 11,- 
308 pounds. 

The following tables indicates the pro- 
duction of cigarettes in Venezuela in re- 
cent years (based on revenue returns): 
Year: 


Number 
1940 1, 573, 762, 000 
1941. 1, 458, 318, 000 
1942. . 1, 542, 080, 000 
1943___ _. 1, 692, 852, 000 
1944___ 1, 908, 284, 000 
First half of 1945 1, 068, 666, 000 
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NOTE.—Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, 
with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 


gourdes to a dollar. 





Average rate 


| Latest available quotation 





| 


Country | Unit quoted | Type of exchange 


| 1943 (an- 

| | nual) 

SR eR AMEE, SEO Re re REN Bae. ERIE 

Argentina.| Paper peso..| Official A............- 3.7 
| &. + Seaeroeeeiae 4. 
| | SA: 4. 
Free market --........ 4. 
Bolivia....| Boliviano...| Controlled...........-. 42. 
3 ES: 45. 
Brazil. _._. Cruzeiro !...| Official................ 16. 
Free market--__...... 19. 
Special free market_._. 20. 
Chile...... | eee e See 19. 
Export Graft.......... 25. 
| Free market. _........ 32. 
ne gd 31 
Colombia .|.....do......| Commercial bank. ___- 1. 
Bank of Republic... -- 3, 
CA etacaddeecans: L. 
Costa Rica.| Colon. .....-. Uncontrolled_......... 5. 











Controlled. .......... 5. 

OO a | eee aa rea F 
Ecuador...| Sucre__..... Central Bank (official) 14. 
Honduras _| Lempira... a MSR ER et 2. 
Mexico....| Peso. ....... Free 4. 
Nicaragua_| Cordoba... . 
Paraguay .| Paper peso _- 333. 
Guarani ?__. 3. 

, —— - ae 6 
Salvador. _| Colon....... 2. 
Uruguay ..| Peso........ 1. 
1. 

Venezuela.| Bolivar.....| Controlled...........- 3. 
} | GT. Ea 3. 





| 
I 
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Approxi- 
‘ July mate 
1944 (an- 1945 equiva- 
nual) (month- Rate lent in Date 
ly) U.8. 
currency 

3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 $0. 2681 | Sept. 29, 1945 
4. 23 4.23 4.3 . 2364 Do. 

4.94 4.94} 4.04 . 2024 Do. 

4.03 4.03 | 4.03 . 2481 Do. 

42. 42 42.42 | 42.42 .0236 | Aug. 8, 1945 

51. 80 59.00 | 60.00 . 0167 Do. 

16, 50 16. 50 | 16. 50 .0606 | Oct. 15, 1945 

19, 57 19. 50 | 19.50 . 0513 Do, 

2. 20 20.00 | 20.00 - 0500 Do. 

19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 -0516 | Oct. 31, 1945 

25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 . 0400 Do. 

31. 85 32. 24 | 32. 85 . 0304 Do. 

31.00 31.00 | 31.00 . 0323 Do. 

1.75 1.75 | 1.746 . 5727 | Aug. 31, 1945 
1.76 1.76} 1.755 . 5698 Do. 
1.75 1. 84 1, 84 - 5435 Do. 
5. 66 5.67 | 5.67 . 1764 Do. 
5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 .1779 Do. 
1.00 1.00 | 1.00 1.0000 Do. 

14. 06 13.77 |413.77 -0726 | Nov. 16, 1945 
2.04 2.04 2.04 .4902 | Aug. 31, 1945 
4.85 4.85 | 4.86 . 2058 | Sept. 30, 1945 
5.00 5.00 5.00 - 2000 | Nov. 9, 1945 
6.72 7.30 | 5.55 . 1802 Do. 

3.11 3.12} 3.12 - 3205 | Oct. 31, 1945 
6. 50 6.50 | 6.50 . 1538 | Aug. 15, 1945 
2. 50 2.50} 2.50 .4000 | Oct. 8, 1945 
1.90 1.90} 1.90 . 5263 | Nov. 5, 1945 
1.90 1.90 | 1.90 . 5263 Do. 

3. 35 3.35 | 3.35 . 2985 | Oct. 18,1945 
3.35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 Do. 

















! Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1942 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


4 Disponibilidades propias (private funds). 


+ New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. Paraguayan central bank establishes a “legal rate’ from which 
buying and selling rates may vary oy} percent. Since July 13, 1944, the mg rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to 
in y. 


the dollar, resulting in buying and se 


g rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respective 


‘A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13 40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge on all exchange transactions has resulted in 


effective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 


age ies gam rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


nto Argentina. 





There has been a considerable increase 
in the production of cigarettes from light 
tobacco in the past few years. Of this 
type, 131,109,000 cigarettes were manu- 
factured in 1943; 140,310,000 in 1944, and 
during the first half of 1945, 357,618,340, 
or more than double the 1944 production. 

During the first 6 months of 1945 Vene- 
zuela imported from the United States 
an estimated 118,610,000 cigarettes, and 
for the full year 1944, 184,254,000, ac- 
cording to records of shipments to ac- 
credited agents. Total imports of to- 
bacco products from sources other than 
the United States have not been esti- 
mated, but the volume is relatively 
small. 

The volume of consumption of ciga- 
rettes in Vemezuela has increased by 
about 25 percent within the past 4 years. 
Imports of American cigarettes through 
regular trade channels have increaseca 
more than 80 percent during the same 
period. This general increase in con- 
sumption of cigarettes is attributed to a 
steadily rising economic tempo, as a re- 
sult of the expenditures of large sums by 
the Government for public works and 
social betterment. 


Russia’s New-Type Turbine 


Production of a new type of water 
turbine known as “Kolkhoznitsa” has 
been started by the Stalin electrical- 
machinery plant of Leningrad. This 
small turbine is portable, has a capacity 
of 20-60 kilowatts, and requires only 
about 2 cubic meters of water a second 
for its operation. Enough current can be 
furnished by the Kolkhoznitsa turbine 
to supply electric light to about 600 
homes or to operate 15 threshing ma- 
chines or from five to six mills. In 
a small wooden structure, it can be easily 
installed on any river with only a simple 
earth dam. 

Some of these turbines are reported to 
be in operation in Leningrad Oblast, and 
50 turbines above the Government quota 
which were to be completed by November 
7, 1945, are the workers’ “victory gift” 
to Soviet agriculture. 





The Panama Government has agreed 
to extend electric power to the towns of 
Chopigana, Pinogana, Yaviza, and Gara- 
chino, in the Province of Darien. 
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World Trade Statistics Released from Censor 


TABLE I.—Basic Tables on 


(Continued from p. 5) 


World Trade Maintained by the International Trade Unit—Continued 





Table No. 


VIII-A* 


i. 

x* 
XI-A/EX*.. 
XI-A/IM* 
XI 


XIII 


~~ 


re ee 


Title 


modities. 

Inited States Exports 
Commodities. 

Jnited States Imports 
Commodities. 

Jnited States Exports 
Countries 

Jnited States Imports 
Countries 


(Commodity): Exports 
try), Total, and to All Individual 


Countries. 


(Commodity): Imports Into 
Total, and From All 


Countries 


Inited States Imports From 
try) by Groups and Principal Com- 


Description of contents 


These data indicate the commodity composition of United States imports from individual countries. Quantities and 
dollar values of principal commodities and of commodity groups are shown. The commodities listed account rs 
most of the imports of the United States - 

Quantities and dollar values of United States exports by commodity groups and by principal commodities 
Statistics are available in ‘‘Trend of United States Foreign Trade.”’ 

Quantities and dollar values of United States imports by commodity groups and by principal commodities These 
Statistics are available in ‘‘Trend of United States Foreign Trade.” : 
Dollar values of United States exports by continent and by principal countries. These statistics are available in “Trend 
of United States Foreign Trade.” 
Dollar values of United States imports by continent and by principal countrie 

of United States Foreign Trade.”’ 

A group of table s for each commodity, one for each country which is an important « xporter of this commodity. Exports 
of each commodity by the country surveyed to all other countries are shown in quantity units and in values of the 
national currency of the country 

4 group of tables for each commodity, one for each country which is an important importer of this commodity Imports 
of each commodity by the country surveyed from all other countries are shown in quantity units and in y ilues of the 
national currency of the country . 


These 


hese statistics are available in “Trend 














ee 
*Tables based on United States statistics 
TABLE II.—Countries and Years for Which International Trade Statistics Are Available 
| Data based on official reports of foreign countris 
Years for which tables are availabk 
Country ' 
lable Table rable rable Table lable rable Table Table 
I-A/EX I-A/IM I-A II-A/S Il-A/D III-A IV-A/S IV-A/D V-A 
Algeria 1937-38 19 38 
Angola 1937-39 1937-39 1937-40 1937-39 
Argentina 1937-42 1937-42 1937-42 1937-42 1938-42 1938-40 1937-42 1937-41 1938-40 
Australia 1937-39 1937-39 1937-39 1936-43 1937-41 1936-40 1936-40 1937-41 1936-4] 
Bahamas 1937-41 1937-41 1937-41 1937-41 1937-41 1937-41 
Barbados 1937-40 1937-40 1937-40 1937-40 193740 1937~40 
Belgian Congo 1937-38 1937-38 193 {és 1037-38 
Belgium-Luxemburg 1937-39 1937-239 1937-29 1937-39 1936.30 
Bermuda 1937-41 1937-41 1937-41 1937-41 1937-41 1937-41 
Bolivia 1937-42 1937-42 1937-42 1937-42 ) 2 1937-39 1937-42 1937-29 
Brazil 1937-41 1937-41 1937-41 1937-41 1937-40 1937-39 1937-41 1937—40 1937-39 
British Honduras 1937-41 1937441 1937-41 1937-41 1936-41 1936-41 
British India 1U40 44 140-44 1037-44 1935-39 1037-44 1936-39 
British Malaya 1934-39 1934-39 1934-39 1938—39 1938-39 1938-39 38-30 1938-39 1938~20 
Bulgaria 1937-39 1937-39 1937-39 1937-39 
Burma 1937-4] 1037-40 1937-39 1937-41 1937-40 1937-40 
Canada 1937-41 1937-41 1934-38 1937-4 1937-40 37-4 1937-42 
Chile 1937-41 1937-41 1937-41 1937-42 193 2 1937-39 iW 4! 1937-40 
China...... 1G3s—4( 1938-40 1938-40 1938—41 1938-41 1938-40 1938-40 193840 1938-40 
Colombia 1937-42 1937-42 1937-42 1937-42 1937-42 1937-41 1937-42 1037-41 1937-40 
Costa Rica 1937-42 1937-42 193742 1937-42 1937-42 1937-39 1937-42 1937-40 
Cuba__- 1937-41 1937-41 1937-41 1037-4 1937-4] 1937-30 1937-41 1937-20 
en 1938-39 138-39 1936-30 
Dominican Republic.___- 1937-42 1937-42 1937-42 1937-43 1937-4 1937-39 37-42 1937-4 1937-20 
Ecuador - 137-4 37-4 37-4 1937-4 37-4 4 4 137-40 1937-39 
Eire... . 137-39 137-39 19 7) 1037-29 
ea l 137-40 1937—4« 1937-4 437-40 1937-40 1937-40 1937-40 1938-30 
E] Salvador l 1937-41 1937-4 1937-4 1937-4 1937-39 137-4) 1937-39 
Finland___- 1937-41 1937-41 
a if sy 1936-39 1936-39 
French Equatorial Africa_ If is 1937-38 1935-41 1937-38 : 
French Indochina.____- 1 1938-39 1939 1938-39 
French Morocco --_-_-_- 1937-39 1937-39 1937-39 l 12 937-39 1937-39 1937-42 1937-39 1937-39 
French Oceania. “a l 39 1937-39 1937-39 1937-39 
French West Africa- 1936-38 936-38 ] 49 1936-39 1936-38 1936-38 1036-38 1936-38 
eee 1937-42 1937-42 1937-40 1937-40 
Germany -_- + alee 1936-39 1936-39 1936-39 1936-39 1936-39 1936-39 
Gold Coast____- ai 1937-42 1937-42 1937-42 1937-42 |. ; 
ae 1937-40 1937-40 1937-40 1937-40 1936-30 
Greenland _-..._.- 1937-42 1937-41 1937-42 1937-39 
Guadeloupe -____- 1933-38 1933-35 1033-38 1933-35 ati 
Guatemala. ____- 1937-41 1937-41 1937-41 1937-41 1937-41 1937-39 1937-41 1937-39 
Haiti 1937-42 1937. 42 1937-42 1937-42 1937-41 1937-41 1937-42 1937-40 1937-41 
Honduras 1938-42 1938-42 1938-42 1938-42 1938-42 1937-39 1938-42 1937-39 
Iceland 1937-42 1937-41 1938-4] 1938-40 1938-40 | 1087-38 
Iran 1938-41 | 1938-41 1938-40 1938-41 1938-41 1937-40 
Italy 1937-41 1937-41 1936-41 1936-38 1937-41 1936-39 
Jamaica.. 1937-41 1937-41 1937-41 1937-41 = a =ee 
Japan 1936-40 1936-40 1936-40 1936-40 1936-40 1936-40 1936~40 1936-40 1936-40 
Liberia 1937-43 1937-41 17-42 1937-39 | 
Libya 1937-38 1937-38 1037-38 1937-38 
M adagascar 1936-39 1936-39 1936-39 1936-39 , 
Manchuria (Manchukuo) 1938-40 1938-410 1938-40 1938-40 
‘Martinique. 1937-39 1937-39 1937-39 1937-39 wannees 
Mexico C 1937-41 1937-41 1937-41 1937-41 37-41 1937~40 1937-41 1937-40 1937-40 
Netherlands 1937-29 1936 9 
Netherlands Indies 1935-39 1935-39 1935-39 1938-39 1938-39 1938-30 1938-39 1938-39 1938-39 
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1938-40 | 
1936-4] 


1936-39 
1937-39 
1937-39 


1934-39 
1¥3s~39 
193740 
1937-42 
1937-40 
1938-40 
1937-40 
1937-40 
1937-39 


1936-39 
1937-30 


1937-39 


1936-39 
1937-39 


1937-41 
1936-39 


1938-30 
1937-39 


1936-38 


1936-30 
1936-20 
1937-39 
1937-30 


1937-41 
1937-30 
1937-35 
1937-40 
1936-39 


1936-40 


1938-40 
1937-0 


1936-39 
1938-39 
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Countries and Years for Which International Trade Statistics Are Available 
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Country 


New Caledonia 

New foundland and Labrador 
New Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Nigeria 

Norfolk Island 

Norway. 


Panama Republic 
Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippine Islands 
Portugal 
Portuguese Guinea 


Sierra Leone 
Solomon Islands 
South-West Africa 
Spain 

Spanish Morocco 
Surinam 

Sweden 
Switzerland 

Syria 


Tangier 

Siam (Thailand 
Togo Mandate 
Tunisia 

Turkey 


French 


Union of South Africa 

United Kingdom 

Uruguay 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


Venezuela 


Table 
I-A/EX 


Table 
I-A/IM 


1937-39 1937-39 


1937-42 1937-42 
1937-41 1937-41 
1937-42 1937-42 
1937-42 1937-42 
1937-40 1937-40 


1934-42 1934-42 
1934-39 1934-39 


1937-41 1937-41 

1935-42 
1936-39 1936-39 
1937-39 1937-39 
1937-40 1937-40 
1937-40 1937-40 
1937-41 1937-41 
1937-41 1937-41 
1934-38 1934-38 
1937-43 1937-43 


Table 
I-A 


1934-38 | 


1937 


1937 
1937 
1937 


1937. 


1937 


1936- 


1937 


1937-4 


1937 
1937 


1934-% 


1937 


42 


41 
42 
42 


Table 
II-A/S 


1933-39 


1937-41 
1937-41 
1937-42 
1937-40 


1937-42 
1937-42 
1937-42 
1937-40 
1937-41 
1937-41 


1937-42 
1937-41 
1937-41 
1933-42 
1934-39 
1937-41 
1936-39 


"1936-38 





1937-42 
1936-39 
1937-42 
1934-38 


1937-41 


Table 
Ii-A/D 


1933-39 


1937-41 
1937-42 
1937-40 


1937-42 
1937-42 
1937-42 
1937-40 
1937-41 
1937-42 


1937-41 


“1933-42 1933-42 


} 1934-35 
1937-41 


1937-38 
1938-39 





1937-40 


1937-40 
1936-39 
1937-42 
1934-38 


1937-41 


III-A | IV-A/S 


Years for which tables are available 


Table Table Table 
IV-A/D V-A 


Table 





-| 1937-39 


1937-39 1933-39 1933-39 1937-39 
1934-38 | Ma eS 1934-38 
1936-39 | 1937-41 _..----| 1937-41 
1937-39 | 1937-41 1937-41 1937-39 
1937-42 | 1937-42 
| 1938-40 | 


1937-42 
1937-40 
1937-42 


1937-39 
1937-39 
1937-39 
1937-40 
1937-40 1937-41 
1937-41 ‘ . 


1937-40 





1937-41 
aw 1937-41 


1937-40 


1937-42 
1936-41 
1937-41 


1937-42 | .. ° 

1937-41 . " 
ibpabbene 1933-42 
1934-35 | 1934-39 | 1934-35 | 1934-35 
1937-41 1937-41 . i 
: ade 1937-39 
1937-41 


1937-39 
1937-39 
1936-38 


1937-38 1937-38 





1938-39 1938-39 1938-39 1938-39 _ 
1937-39 1937-39 : 39 1937-39 
1936-39 1937-39 


1937-40 1937-40 1938-40 
1937-40 
1937-39 
1937-39 
1934-36 


1937-42 1937-40 
1936-39 1936-39 
1937-40 
1934-38 


1937-40 
1937-39 
1937-39 
1934-38 1934-36 


1939-40 1937-42 1937-39 





TABLI 


Commodities for Which World Trade 


Statistics 


Data derived from official reports of foreign countries] 


tre Available 








Commodity group surveyed 
Abrasive 
Acetic acid 
Acetone 
Alkyd resin 
Aluminum or aluminum manu 
factures 
Aluminum suflate and aluminum 
chloride 
Aniline 
Antimony 
Arsenic and arsenious compound 
Asbestos 
Aspirin and salicylate 
Automobile casings and tulx 


Automobiles, trucks, and tractor 


Bicycles, motorcycles and part 
Bleaching powder 

Brist} g; paint brushes 
Brom 





1dmium metal and compound 
alcium carbide 

amphor 

arbon and graphite product 
‘arbon tetrachloride 

‘astor beans and i 

austic soda 

ement 

‘halk 

hina and porcelain tableware 
hlorine 

hromium chemical 

ocks 

oal and related fuel 

opper, brass, and bronz 
opper sulfate 

ork and manufacture 

‘otton cloth 

oal-tar dyes 

otton duck, belting and webbing 
otton yarns 

resylic acid or cresol 

ryolite 

‘utlery 


~The 


Drawing instruments 


Electric generators 


Number of countries 
included in the 


urvey 
Export Import 
7 Electric heating appliances 
42 Enameled ware of iron and steel 
2 Ethyl ether 
42 
Flashlights, batteries and parts 
16 Flat glass 
Foodstuffs 
wv) Animals and meat products 
a Beverages 
12 Cereal produ t 
s Dairy products 
2 i Fats and oils 
2) edible 
Fish 
Fodders and feeds 
Fruits and vegetables, 
Fruits and vegetables 
, Miscellaneous 
42 Nuts 
«| Poultry and egg 
Seeds, other than oi 
a Sugar and sugar substitutes 
15 Tobacco 
42 rropical products 
1 12 Formaldeh yade 
12 
t t Glass and glass products 
a) Graphite 
134 Heating equipment 
42 Hides and skins 
12 
42 Insecticides 
a) Iron and steel products 
I 17 Iron and steel body 
Zi 42 parts 
U wv 
vu Jute and manufactures 
; 15 Kerosene 
l 7 
21 21 Lead 
7 Lead pigments 
, 35 Licorice 


8 Machine tools 
Medical and dental equipment 
62 Metal furniture 


Commodity group surveyed 


edible 


ssea 


in 


and 


Number of countries 
included in the 


survey 


Exports 


Imports 


16 
38 


21 


4 
20 


65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
5 


65 


Number of countries 
| ineluded in the 


Commodity group surveyed 


Exports 


survey 


| 
| Import 


s 
Mica.. 7 42 
Motion picture film | 7 
Motor vehicle parts and acces- 

sories 27 
Nickel and alloys 24 
Office machines and appliances 28 
Optical goods | 6 ‘ 
Paper 4} 21 
Paraffin wax 7 
Petroleum and derivatives 13 | 10 
Phenol | 21 7 
Photographic equipment and sup- 

plies 3 22 
Platinum and allied metals 5 
Power-generating machinery 20 
Quartz crystal 7 
Radio receiving sets 31 
Railway rolling stock and parts 16 
Rayon filament yarn | 7 12 
Rubbered manufacturing prod- | 

ucts (exclusive of tires and tubes) 20 
Sanitary equipment 8 
Sulfur and pyrites | 16 18 
Sulfur | 21 29 
Tartaric acid and other tartar de- 

rivatives 7 
Tin and tin manufactures 9 24 
Toilet preparations 1 
Washing machines 6 
W ood pulp +) 
W ool and wool products 9 36 
Zine 3 53 








There is still a large demand for me- 
chanical equipment to relieve the labor 
shortage on farm lands in Palestine. 


« 









(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
December 3, 1945) 


The Office of International Trade Op- 
erations, Department of Commerce, has 
issued the following Current Export 
Bulletins: 


No. 673—Current Export Bulletin No. 296, 
November 28, 1945 


I. Revision of GIT Procedure 

The Office of International Trade Opera- 
tions announces the following revisions in the 
provisions of the General In-transit Licenses 
GIT: 

1. The consolidation of the outstanding 
general in-transit licenses into one. 

2. Extension of the provisions of the gen- 
eral license to include in-transit shipments 
moving through the United States which 
originate in, and are destined to, any foreign 
country except Germany and Japan. 

3. Reduction in the list of commodities 
which are restricted under the provisions of 
the general in-transit license. 

Effective immediately Comprehensive Ex- 
port Schedule No. 18, pages 124 through 126, 
title D, as amended by Current Export Bulle- 
tins Nos. 248 (subject I), 250 (subjects V and 
VII), 257 (subject IV), and 262 (subject IT). 
(Announcements 625, 627, 634, and 639 in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLy for June 9, June 
16, July 14, and August 4, 1945, respectively), 
is revised to read as follows: 


A. General In-transit License GIT 


The general in-transit license GIT author- 
izes the exportation from the United States 
of commodities, for which formal or informal 
consumption entries have not been made at a 
U.S. customhouse, moving in-transit through 
the United States, its territories, and posses- 
sions, originating in and destined to any for- 
eign country, except Germany and Japan, in 
accordance with the provisions set forth be- 
low. In making shipments under this general 
in-transit license, the exporter must note the 
symbol GIT on the export declaration. 

1. In-transit Shipments Originating in and 
Destined to Foreign Countries Not Included 
in List S. 

All commodities, except as listed below, 
moving in transit through the United States, 
its territories, and possessions and which 
originate in and are destined to foreign coun- 
tries not included in List S (see item 2 below), 
may be exported under general in-transit 
license GIT without restriction. 


EXCEPTED COMMODITIES 


In-transit shipments of the commodities 
listed below require individual export licenses 
except when such shipments are proceeding 
from: 

a. Any part of the British Empire to any 
other part of the British Empire; 

b. Mexico through the United States to an- 
other part of Mexico; 

ce. The Republic of Panama through the 
Panama Canal Zone to any destination; 

d. Canada to any destination. 





Commodity sw — 


Aircraft parts, equipment, and 
accessories other than those listed 
in the President’s Proclamation 


of Apr. 9, 1942 , : ALL 
Babassu nuts and kernels 222098 230 
Beef and mutton tallow (edible and 
inedible) and oleo stock 005100) ’ 
- 020 
005200 | 
085700 OSO 
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U. S. Export Control and 


elated Announcements 


© 





Schedule | Schedule 


Commodity B No " 
Cashew nut oi! and cashew nut 
shell 0:1 ‘ 224998 240 
Cassia 154903 170 
Castor oil 224901 240 
Castor beans 222001 230 
Cinnamon 154902 170 
. ) 142000 || . 
Coconut oil 1 144905 |f 150 
223000 240 
Cod-liver oil except medicinal 081900 OSO 
Cohune nuts and kernels 222020 230 
Copra 222030 230 
: . f 142500 | a 
Cottonseed oil, crude and refined 1 144905 || 15) 
223100 240 
Flaxseed (linseed 222003 230 
Mace 154998 170 
Muru muru nuts and kernels 222008 230) 
Neat’s-foot oil 080300 O80 
Nutmegs, unground 154907 170 
Nutmegs, ground 154998 170 
Ouricury (uricury) oil, kernels and 
nuts 224008 240 
222008 20 
Palm oil, kernels and kerne! oil 224925 240 
144908 150 
222020 230) 
Peanut (ground nut) oil 224903 240 
143100 150 
Pepper, unground 14911 170 
Pepper, ground 154998 170 
Perilla seed and oil 222020 20 
224004 240 
Rapeseed and rapeseed oil and 
olticica oil 144904 1) 
222020 230) 
224906 240 
Rubber seed D208 0) 
Rubber seed oil 224908 240) 
Sesame seed 222008 230) 
Silver bullion : 
Sperm oil, crude and refined OR0905 OsO 
Sunflower seed PAD 230 
Sunflower oil (edible and de 
natured 144902 10) 
224950 240) 
Tacuma nuts and kernels 222008 20) 
Tung oil 224910 240 
Wool grease OR5S805 O80 
Whale oil OSO0905 OS 





i Fcr the convenience of exporters, the Department of 
Commerce Schedule L number is shown for each com- 
modity. Exporters are reminded that, in accordance 
with Department of Commerce regulations, all ship- 
ments of merchandise for which the Shipper’s Export 
Declaration for In-Transit Goods or the Defense Aid 
Shipper’s Export Declaration for 'n-Transit Goods is 
required, must be reported in terms of Schedule L 
This does not obviate the requirement of showing the 
Schedule B numbers of any of the commodities listed 
above on these forms 

2? No Schedule B or Schedule L number is assigned to 
this commodity: silver in bullion form is not included 
in the merchandise total of United States foreign trade 
statistics, but is shown in separate tables 


2. In-transit Shipments Originating in or 
Destined to List S Countries. 

The provisions set forth below apply to 
shipments moving in-transit through the 
United States which originate in or are des- 
tined to the following countries 


List S COUNTRIES 


Eire. Spanish Atlantic 

Portugal Islands. 

Portuguese Atlantic Spanish Morocco 
Islands. Tangier. 


Sweden 
Switzerland 


Portuguese Guinea. 
Spain (including 
Fernando Po and 
Balearic Islands). 


a. In-transit shipments of all commodities 
under general license to the country of ulti- 
mate destination may be exported under 
general in-transit license GIT without re- 
striction. 

b. In-transit shipment of all commodities 
requiring an individual license to export 
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from the United States to the country of deg. 
tination may be exported under the genera} 
in-transit license GIT, provided one of the 
following documents is surrendered to the 
Collector of Customs at the last port of exit 
from the United States: 

(1) In-transit shipments originating jp 
the British Empire and destined to any Ligt 
S country must be accompanied by an ex. 
port permit or license issued by the British 
authorities in the country of origin. 

(2) In-transit shipments originating jp 
any foreign country, other than the British 
Empire and List S countries, which are des. 
tined to any List S country must be accom. 
panied by a British navicert issued pursuant 
to the directions of the Anglo-American 
Blockade Committee. 

If an in-transit shipment is not accom. 
panied by one of the documents described in 
(1) and (2) above, an individual export }j-. 
cense must be obtained from the Require- 
ments and Supply Branch, Office of Inter. 
national Trade Operations, Department of 
Commerce. 


B. In-Transit Shipments Without Unloading 


All articles and materials shipped by ves. 
sel from one foreign country and passing 
through the United States, or any place sub. 
ject to the jurisdiction of the United States, 
in transit to another foreign country, may 
be exported without a license from the De- 
partment of Commerce if, while in waters 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States, they have not been unloaded from 
the vessel on which they entered such waters. 


C. In-Transit Shipments Destined to Ger- 

many or Japan 

Various shipments in transit through the 
United States from the Middle East or Euro- 
pean neutral countries to destinations under 
enemy control were detained in the United 
States. Applications to return shipments to 
the countries from which they were orig- 
inally sent will be considered by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, provided such countries 
are not either Germany or Japan. Every 
such application for an export license must 
be accompanied by a statement whether or 
not ownership of the consignment is vested 
partly or fully in the enemy by virtue of any 
financial transactions between the United 
States exporter as forwarding agency and 
the original consignee : 


D. In-Transit Shipments to Blocked Na- 
tionals 
The regulations governing exportations to 
blocked nationals apply to shipments in 
transit. (See Blocked Nationals, page 209). 


II. Shipments to Selected Destinations 


A. The Office of International Trade Oper- 
ations, Department of Commerce, announces 
that, effective immediately, the following 
changes are effected in the provisions gov- 
erning exportations to any of the Selected 
Destinations: 

1. Blockade control numbers will no longer 
be required on export licenses covering such 
shipments and, therefore, will not be as- 
signed on licenses issued from this date for- 
ward; and 

2. The provisions regarding shipments from 
Canadian ports, whereby an extra copy of 
the export declaration is required, are no 
longer applicable and are hereby discon- 
tinued 

B. The above simplification does not affect 
the blockade control permit procedure, and 
such permits will still be required for the 
exportation of certain commodities to spe- 
cific destinations, as set forth in Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule No. 18, pages 195 
and 196, as amended by subsequent Current 
Export Bulletins. 

C. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 18, 
pages 195 and 196, part II, title A, items 7 
and 10, is amended accordingly 


III. Export of Cotton Broad Woven Textiles 
Warehoused Prior to January 1, 1945 
The Department of Commerce will give 
special consideration to applications for ll- 
censes to export cotton broad woven textiles 
which was warehoused prior to January 1, 
1945, provided that title to the goods passed 
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to a purchaser in a foreign country prior to 
January 1, 1945. 

The application must show on Form FEA 
419 under item 6 (a), “Purchaser in foreign 
country,” the name of the purchaser to whom 
title to the goods passed prior to January 
1, 1945. The following documents must be 
attached to the application: * 

1. A true copy of the warehouse receipt, 
issued by the warehouse in whicn such goods 
are stored, or a letter from the warehouseman 
stating that the goods are in warehouse and 
were placed in warehouse prior to January 
co of the invoice of the goods from 
the seller to the foreign purchaser. 

3. Evidence that payment has been made 
and that title to the goods passed to the 
foreign purchaser prior to January 1, 1945. 

The Department of Commerce will not as- 
sign preference ratings for the procurement 
or replacement of any goods which are li- 
censed in accordance with the above pro- 
cedure. 

IV. Exportation of Rosin 

A. Supplemental Allotment of Rosin. 

The Department of Commerce announces 
that a supplemental allotment of rosin for 
export has been granted by the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration * for the fourth quar- 
ter of 1945 and the first quarter of 1946. This 
will permit approval of a limited number of 
license applications which cover essential 
needs as indicated by the quotas established 
by the Civilian Production Administration by 
CPA Order M-387, as amended, and which 
are filed in accordance with the procedure 
outlined below. 

B. Submission of Export License Applica- 
tions for Rosin. 

Effective immediately, export license appli- 
cations for rosin and rosin derivatives listed 
below must be accompanied by one of the 
following: 

1. A signed statement or other evidence of 
ownership of the commodity by the exporter. 

2. A definite commitment from a supplier 
agreeing to furnish the specific amount of 
rosin if an export license is issued, and the 
contemplated dates of delivery and shipment. 

3. A statement setting forth all pertinent 
information as to the efforts made to secure 
a supplier if the applicant has been unable 
to obtain a commitment. 

The grade and price of each commodity 
must be indicated on the export license ap- 
plications. 


211000—Gum rosin. 
Heat treated gum rosin. 
Stabilized gum rosin. 
Polymerized gum rosin. 
211100—Wood rosin. 
Heat treated wood rosin 
Stabilized wood rosin. 
Polymerized wood rosin. 
218909—Rosin oil 
Sulfate wood rosin. 
825100—-Ester gum in powder, flake, or 
liquid form. 
825300—Rosin modified maleic and fumaric 
resins. 
825501—Rosin modified phenolic resins 
825598—Pentaerythritol esters of rosin, gly- 
col esters of rosin, and methyl 
esters of rosins. 
829990—Rosin size. 
837998—Sodium resinate. 


C. Validity of Licenses. 


Licenses for the above commodities will 
be valid for 60 days from the date of is- 





‘The requirements set forth in subject III 
have been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget, under date of November 26, 1945, 
and approval No. BB41--R741, in accordance 
with Regulation A, pursuant to tne Federal 
Reports Act of 1942. 

* Successor to War Production Board. 

*The requirements set forth in subject IV 
have been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget, under date of November 23, 1945, and 
approval No. BB 41-R739, in accordance with 
Regulation A pursuant to the Federal Re- 
ports Act of 1942 
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suance; the expiration date will be stamped 
on the face of each license. The validity of 
outstanding licenses is unaffected by this an- 
nouncement. In accordance with Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule No. 18, page 147, 
paragraph 24-f, expired licenses must be re- 
turned promptly to the Department of Com- 
merce, Office of International Trade Opera- 
tions, Requirements and Supply Branch, 
Washington 25, D. C., with a covering letter 
of explanation. 


V Exportation of Pencillin. 

A. Licenses Required for All Exports of 
Penicillin. 

Effective December 1, licenses are required 
for the exportation of all penicillin and peni- 
cillin products, Schedule B No. 813598. Ac- 
cordingly, the commodity description for 
penicillin as classified under Schedule B No. 
813598 on the positive list of commodities (see 
Current Export Bulletin No. 294) is amended 
to read as follows: 





eB 





Commodity Unit 





Department of Com- 


813598 | Penicillin and peni- 


cillin products CHEM 6 | $10, $10 





B. Method for Filing License Applications 
for Penicillin. 

In accordance with the procedure outlined 
in Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 18, 
item 42, page 162, export license applications 
for penicillin and penicillin products shall 
be submitted as follows: 

1. Applications must be submitted prior 
to the fifth of each month, since export 
allocations for penicillin and penicillin prod- 
ucts are made on a monthly basis. 

2. Total quantity must be shown in terms 
of Oxford units. 

3. Each application submitted by an ex- 
porter who is not a producer of penicillin 
must be accompanied either by a copy of a 
definite commitment from a supplier agree- 
ing to furnish the specific amount of peni- 
cillin if an export license is issued, or by a 
statement setting forth all pertinent infor- 
mation as to the efforts made to secure a 
supplier if the applicant has been unable to 
obtain a commitment. 

However, applications for the month of 
December, 1945 may be submitted at any 
time prior to December 10. 

Shipments of penicillin and penicillin prod- 
ucts (which were removed from general 
license as a result of the provisions of part 
A above) which were on dock, on lighter, 
laden aboard the exporting carrier, or in 
transit to ports of exit pursuant to actual 
orders for export prior to the effective date 
of change may be exported under the previous 
general license provisions. 


No. 674—Current Export Bulletin No. 
297, November 30, 1945 


I. General License for Personal Baggage and 
Effects 


Effective immediately, the Department of 
Commerce announces that the general license 
for personal baggage, published in Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule No. 18, title “Q”, 
“Personal Baggage—Baggage”, pages 133 and 
134, is revised as follows: 

A. A general license for personal baggage 
and effects designated “Baggage” authorizes 
the exportation of the following classes of 
commodities by a person leaving the United 
States: 


Personal Baggage: Boxes, trunks, and other 
luggage containing items of a personal 
nature, such as clothing, books, toilet 
articles, electric razors, electric irons, 
articles of personal adornment, food- 
stuffs, soap, medicinals, unexposed pho- 
tographic film, cameras, firearms and 
ammunition, souvenirs, etc. 
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Personal Effects: Household articles.—Fur- 
niture, refrigerators, radios, decorations, 
and other household furnishings. 
Professional instruments and tools of 

trade.—All instruments, tools, and ap- 
paratus, which are used by the person 
in his profession or trade. 
Vehicles —Passenger cars, station wag- 
ons, trucks and trailers, and motor- 
cycles. 


Commodities may be exported under the 
general license for personal baggage and ef- 
fects only when they are for the exclusive use 
of the individual leaving the United States 
or his immediate family. Articles intended 
for use by other persons, or for resale, may 
not be exported under this general license. 

Collectors of customs may limit or prevent 
altogether the export of any commodity un- 
der this general license whenever, in their 
judgment, the amount is excessive, or when- 
ever they have ‘eason to believe that the 
exportation is made for the purpose of cir- 
cumventing the export regulations of the 
Office of International Trade Operations, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

B. Provisions Applicable to Specific Com- 
modities. 

1. Foods, soaps, cotton, and worsted fab- 
rics.—The value of each item of food, soap, 
cotton fabrics and worsted wool fabrics in 
the piece shall not exceed the general license 
GLV value authorized for export of the com- 
modity to the ultimate country of destina- 
tion. 

2. Firearms and ammunition.—Limited to 
3 firearms and 500 rounds of ammunition per 
person. 

3. Motor vehicles. 

a. A permanent resident of the United 
States may export a motor vehicle under this 
general license when the vehicle is his per- 
sonal property and is exported solely for the 
use of the exporter or his immediate family. 

b. A person who has lived in the United 
States continuously for at least a year, and 
who is departing to take permanent residence 
abroad, may export a motor vehicle under this 
general license if the vehicle to be exported 
was acquired by him no less than six months 
prior to the date of his departure and is in- 
tended solely for his own use or for the use 
of his family. 

c. A nonresident who has brought a motor 
vehicle into the United States may export 
such vehicle under this general license only 
dto the country from which it entered the 
United States. 

The collector of customs may require per- 
sons exporting: motor vehicles under 3a, 3b, 
and 3c to satisfy him that the exportations 
conform with the provisions set forth therein. 

NotTe.—If an individual who has taken a 
motor vehicle into Mexico in accordance with 
paragraph a desires to sell it there, he may 
do so if he obtains an export license from the 
Department of Commerce. To obtain such a 
license, application on Form FEA 419 must be 
forwarded to the Office of International Trade 
Operations, Commerce Department, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., directly or through the U. 8S. 
Embassy, Mexico, D. F. 

C. Certification. 

Each person exporting articles and ma- 
terials under this general license must file 
with the appropriate collector of customs the 
following certification.’ 

I hereby certify (1) that the commodities 
to be exported under the general license for 
personal baggage and effects are for my per- 
sonal use or for use by my immediate family, 
and are not for resale; and (2) that the value 
of each item of food, soap, cotton fabrics and 
worsted wool fabrics in the piece contained 

therein does not exceed the general license 
GLV value applicable to the commodity and 
ultimate country of destination. 


1The requirement set forth in part C has 
been approved by the Bureau of the Budget, 
under date of November 28, 1945, and ap- 
proval No. BB 41-R751, in accordance with 
Regulation A pursuant to the Federal Reports 
Act of 1942. 
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This certification applies to the contents of 
the following pieces of baggage: 

_...... Handbags, suitcases 
a Trunks 


(Signature) 


(Exporting Carrier) 


The above certification is required for both 
accompanied and unaccompanied personal 
baggage which are defined as follows: 

Accompanied.—All commodities exported 
under this general license on the same car- 
rier on which the passenger departs; 

Unaccompanied.—All other shipments of 
commodities under this general license. Un- 
accompanied shipments under this category 
should be clearly marked “Baggage.” 

The collector of customs may, at his dis- 
cretion, accept a certification in lieu of 
examination. 

When a shipper’s export declaration is re- 
quired to be filed covering exportations of 
personal baggage and effects, the certifica- 
tion shall be made on the declaration. When 
a shipper’s export declaration is not required, 
the certification should be presented to the 
appropriate collector of customs office. 
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II. Revisions in current Export Bulletin No. 
294, Subject: Revisions and Relaration of 
Export Controls 
A. Deletions —Effective immediately, the 

following commodities are removed from the 

Positive List of Commodities and placed on 

general license for exportation to all destina- 

tions in Group K. 


FIREARMS, AMMUNITION AND PYROTECHNICS 
Dept. of Commerce 


Schedule B No. Commodity 

Co .22-caliber revolvers and pis- 
tols. 

_ === Rifles, .22 caliber. 

a Shotguns. 


Ammunition for small arms (.22-caliber 
and under): 


948101___-_- Balls. 
948103__._-_- Tracers. 
948162______ Shotgun shells. 


Ammunition, n. e. s., not in excess of .22 
caliber (include fuses and primers) : 


948701__-__ Fuses for guns. 
948702__.._- Primers for guns. 
a Components for fuses and 


primers 


B. Additions.—Effective December 5, 1945, unless otherwise specified, the following com- 
modities are added to the Positive List of Commodities (see Current Export Bulletin No. 294) 











G lollar 
Department oe 1 d “ 
of Com- ode and bin spear 
merce Commodity { related Ct? Oy 
Schedule commod 
B No. rouj : 
103500 ! ..| Grain sorghums (bushel 55 pounds) except seeds (report Bu FOOD3 
grain sorghum for seed under 241990). 
813515 Radon (radium emanations . Mgm CHEM 2 None Non 
839775 ; Radium salts and compounds (state radium content) and Men CHEM 2 Nor None 
: radium ore concentrates 
839883_....... Thorium salts and compounds, including thorium nitrate Lbs CHEM 2 N Nor 
and thorium oxide. 
RZOSOR_ _ _. Actinium-bearing salts and compounds. __- Gram CHEM 2 Not Nor 
S39898 ..-| Chemicals containing artificial radioactive isotopes Gram CHEM 2 Non Not 
839898 __ __- -*olonium-bearing salts and compounds Gram CHEM 2 None None 
843800 Paints containing radium Gals CHEM 2 None No 
: Effectove immediately. 
C. Changes in General License GLV Values. 
‘r I \ ] i t I 
Department 
f Commerce . 
' Commodity i [ i 
Schedule B nmodity ( pK ( ip I 
oO New Old New 
664998 Uranium metal Not 
664998 Uranium ores and concentrates Nor Nor 





D. Shipments of any commodities removed 
from general license or whose GLV dollar- 
value limits have been reduced, as a result of 
the provisions of parts B or C above, which 
were on dock, on lighter, laden aboard the 
exporting carrier, or in transit to ports of exit 
pursuant to actual orders for export prior to 
the effective date of change may be exported 
under the previous general license provisions. 


No. 675—Current Export Bulletin No. 
298, November 30, 1945 


Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 19: 


A new issue of the Comprehensive Export 
Schedule, No. 19, reflecting the many recent 
relaxations in export controls will be pub- 
lished early in December. Normally the 
Comprehensive Export Schedule is issued 
quarterly. The September number was 
omitted this year, however, in view of the 
many changes in export-control regulations 
which were taking place day by day. Such 
changes have been announced in Current Ex- 
port Bulletins. 

Several major changes in Comprehensive 
Export Schedule No. 19 should be noted by 
exporters, namely: 

1. The numerical list of commodities by 
Schedule B numbers and the alphabetic index 
of commodities formerly appearing in section 
I have been replaced by the Positive List of 


Commodities, that is, those commodities for 
which an individual export license continues 
to be required for shipments to Group K 
destinations unless made under general li- 
cense GLV or other type of general license. 

2. Some general licenses have been elimi- 
nated because they are no longer necessary 
with the placing of many additional com- 
modities on general license to Country Group 
K and with the extension of general license 
GLY to all destinations to which exports are 
permitted. Others have been revised (see 
particularly the general license for personal 
baggage and effects and the general in-transit 
licenses) to reflect changed conditions 

3. Various special provisions formerly in 
effect for certain commodities (see title E of 
pt. 2) have been dropped. Those which have 
been retained should be carefully observed to 
avoid the return without action of export 
license applications. 

4. The special provisions and procedures 
applicable to textiles have been brought to- 
gether in a single chapter for the convenience 
of exporters. 

5. The revised procedures applicable to 
certain areas (i. e., Procedural Group A desti- 
nations, the Philippine Islands, and the Euro- 
pean neutrals) have been combined into a 
single chapter. 

In view of the extensive changes effected in 
export controls since the issuance of Compre- 
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hensive Export Schedule No. 18, it igs sug- 
gested that exporters read carefully thoge 
parts of the new Comprehensive Ex 
Schedule pertaining to commodities which 
they export and destinations to which they 
ship. Particular attention should be given 
to the Positive List (pp. 6-19) so that license 
applications will be filed only for exporta. 
tions requiring a license. 

As in the past, individual sale copies of the 
Comprehensive Export Schedule may be ob. 
tained from the field offices of the Department 
of Commerce; from the New York and Wash. 
ington offices of the Office of Internationa] 
Trade Operations; and from the Superintend. 
ent of Documents, Government Printin 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Copies of the 
new publication should be on sale at these 
offices about December 10. The price per 
copy is 50 cents. A 25-percent discount is 
given for quantity purchases of 100 or more 
copies of a single issue. All requests for 
copies through the mails should be addresgeq 
to the Superintendent of Documents, Govern. 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C, 


Import Control 


No. 77—Amendment to General Imports 
Order M-63 Making Certain Changes 
in List A 
An Amendment to General Imports 

Order M-63 issued by the Civilian Pro- 

duction Administration (formerly War 

Production Board), on November 30, 

1945, and effective on that date, makes 

the following changes in the list of mate- 

rials subject to that Order (Commerce 

Department Schedule A numbers in 

parentheses) : 

Added to List A—Tin: alloys, chief 
value tin, n. s. p. f. (including alloy 
scrap) (6551.900) , and bars, blocks, pigs, 
grain or granulated (6551.300). 

Removed from List A—Mica, bookform 
splittings (N. S. C.). 

The amended Order also changes the 
wording of various paragraphs of the 
text of the Order where required, by 
changing the words “War Production 
Board” to Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration, 


No. 78—Amendment to War Food Order 
63 Temporarily Suspending Import 
Control on Coffee 
An Amendment to War Food Order 63 

issued by the Department of Agriculture, 

temporarily suspends coffee, raw or 

green, roasted or processed (Schedule A 

Nos. 1511.000 and 1511.100), from import 

control under War Food Order 63, effec- 

tive for the period November 19, 1945 to 

April 1, 1946. This action was taken in 

accordance with provisions of a directive 

of November 23 issued by the Office of 

War Mobilization and Reconversion, es- 

tablishing a temporary subsidy on im- 

ports of green coffee. 

The subsidy is to be paid to importers 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, only on importations within the 
quotas allocated to the importers by the 
Department of Agriculture 





A Guatemalan Executive resolution of 
August 13, 1945, authorized the issuance 
of 500,000 5-centavo air-mail stamps. 
The stamps are 40 by 21 millimeters in 
size, ruby red in color, and have 4s 4 
central motive a view of the National 
Palace of Guatemala. They were printed 
in the Department of Engraving of the 
Tipografia Nacional. 
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of the following 


of applications 


days from the date of publication: 


for 
trade- 
marks was published in the Diario Ofi- 
Opposition must be filed within 60 
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ark Applicati 











Trade-mark 


Dana 
Kurokarmi 


Buckskin 
Sedorex 
Simtex 
Tiaminofilina 
Dandy 
Strand 


Charleston 
Cimoil 


Pioneer 


Phenosol 
Ruterman 


Contency 
Iocauy 


Pease 


Panther 


Panther 


Biopel Dac 


Kaiser 


Brioly 


Minerva 
Delta 
Preferit 


Vitoria 
Buff 


Alma 


Monarca 


La Rose 
Catameny] 


Class No. and product 


8 Electric lamp 

is Perfumes and scented 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conservation 
of teeth and hair, and 


brushes Combs and 
other toilet articles not 
specified 


Leather prepared for the 
industry of gloves 
A pharmaceutical prod 
uct 
26 Silk (natural and artifi 
cial piece goods 
A pharmaceutical prod 
uct 
44. Tobacco and tobacco 
manufactures and smokers’ 
irticles (except paper 
do 
47 Oilsand othersubstances 
for heating, illuminating, 
combustion or lubrificat ion 
8 Precision, scientific (in- 
cluding for industrial, edu- 
cational and utility pur 
poses, Measures and scales 
of all kinds) instruments 
2--An insecticide 
id—-Cement for odontologi- 
cal purposes 
3—A pharmaceutical prep 
aration 
+—A pharmaceutical prod 
uct 
1—Chemical products 
6—Machines (except agri 
cultural) and their parts, 
for all industrial purposes 
38-— Paper, for writing, bind- 
ing and drawing of all 
kinds. Other paper 
manufactures (not in- 
cluded in other classes) 
4—Animal, vegetable, and 
mineral substances, 
wrought or partially pre 
pared in industries, not 
specifically mentioned in 
other classes 
47—Oils and other sub- 
stances for heating, illumi- 
nating, combustion or 
lubrification 
i8-Perfumes and scented 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conservation 
of teeth and hair, and 
brushes. Combs and 
other toilet articles not 
specified 
(0-— Other articles, not speci 
fied in previous classes 
is--Perfumes and scented 
soaps Preparations for 
cleaning and conservation 
of teeth and 
brushes 
other toilet 
specified. 
24--Straw for cigarettes 
11-—Knives 
36-—Outer wearing apparel 
(clothing, shoes, hats, knit 
goods, stockings and un 
specified) 
iS—Shaving brushes 
12—Wines and aleoholic 
beverages (not included in 
other classes) 
&—Precision, scientific (in- 
cluding for industrial, edu 
cational and utility pur- 
poses, measures and scales 
of all kinds) instruments 
42.—Wines 
41—-Canned sardines 
+-A pharmaceutical prep 
aration 


Combs and 
articles not 


hair, and | 


Date of 


pi 


iblica 
tion 


1OL5 


Oct, ¥ 


Oct 


Do 


Do 
Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 


Do 


Do 


Do 


Do 


Do 


Do 
Do 
Do 


Deo 
Do 


Do 


Do 


Do 
Do. 


Date of 


Trade-mark Class No. and product publica- 


tion 
1945 
Colonial 42—-Wines Oct. 12 
Rectanus 3~A pharmaceutical spe Do. 
cialty. 
Bell-Rein.. 31-——Woolen yarn Do. 
Vermelho 36-— Hosiery Do. 
Springer &— Refrigerators Do. 
Papeirol. . . 3—A pharmaceutical prod Do. 
uct. 
Guarana Cola 43—A nonalcoholic beverage Do. 
Puma-Oil_.. 47—Oils and greases Do. 
Atomo 8— Electric batteries Do. 
Over-all 36-— Footwear Do 
Plasmon 4i—Animal and vegetal Do. 


foodstuffs preserved or not. 
Ingredients for foods and 
preparation of substances 
for the same purpose, pre- 
served or not 

Perfumes and scented Do 
Preparations for 
cleaning and conservation 
of teeth and hair, and 
brushes Combs and 
other toilet articles not 
specified 

Machines (except agri- Do 
cultural) and their parts, 
for all industrial purposes 
Precision, scientific (in- 
cluding for industrial, edu- 
cational and utility pur- 
poses, measures and scales 
of all kinds) instruments 
Chemical substances used! Oct. 17 
for agricultural and horti- 
cultural, veterinary, and 
sanitary purposes 
Precision, scientific (in- Do 
cluding for industrial, edu- 
cational and utility pur- 
poses, measures and scales 
of all kinds) instruments. 

Common soap, starch, Do 
blueing, and water soften- 
ers, 

Perfumes and scented Do 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conservation 
of teeth, and hair, and 
brushes. Combs and other 
toilet articles not specified. 

Precision, scientific (in- Do 
cluding for industrial, edu- 
cational and utility pur 
poses, measures and scales 
of all kinds) instruments 

Machines (except agri- | Oct. 18 
cultural) and their parts, 
for all industria! purposes 

Machines for agriculture 
and horticulture and parts 
of such machines, 

Precision, scientific (in- 
cluding for industrial, edu- 
cational and utility pur- 
poses, measures and scales 
of all kinds) instruments. 
Vitoria 58~—-Hoses, gaskets, ete Do. 
Lancaster is—Perfumes and scented Do. 

soaps, Preparations for 
cleaning and conservation 
of teeth and hair, and 
brushes. Combs and other 
toilet articles not specified. 


Mercator is 


SOaps. 


¥ 


Polyfenol 


te 


Kent 


£ 


Monarca 46 


Vitafond 1s 


Blue Star 8 


Ferg 


x 





Ecuador.—The following trade-marks 
have been filed on the dates indicated. 
In Ecuador a period of 2 to 3 months ex- 
pires before the first notice of the mark 
is published. Thirty days from such 
publication is allowed in which to file 
opposition although a protest may be 
received before Ministerial Resolution, 
granting the registration is made. Such 
Ministerial Resolution is usually signed 
within a period of 1 week to 1 month 
after the date of last publication is 
usually made within 30 days from first 
publication: 
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Date of 

Trade-mark Product applica- 
tion 
1946 

Virtus Registration of trade name | Sept. 8 


for ladies’ underwear and 
dresses in general. 
Chewing gum SRE st Sept. 21 
Medicinal and pharmaceu- | Sept. 24 
| tical products and prepa- 
rations. 
Shemical substances for the | Sept. 8 
use of industries, agricul- 
| ture, etree science, | 
| and chemical preparations 


Chingungo 
Italneuro 


~ 


Crossed Keys 





Panama.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registrations were pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition must be made within 
90 days from the date of publication: 





Date of 


Trade-mark | Commodity publi- 
cation 
1945 
Bali | Perfumes and toilet | Oct. 24 
preparations. 
Narcisco Negro do Do, 
AcabadoIndustrial.| Metal and wood finish..| Do. 
Pinturas Pana- | do Do. 
mena, 
Pinturas Panama..| Paints, stains, etc Do. 
Pedro Domecgq- | Alcoholic beverages Do. 
Jerez. | 
Superior Gorgona | Rum Do 
Rum. 
Fundador Alcoholic beverages | Do. 








Wine, Champagne, 
Cognac: French 
Output and Trade 


(Continued from p. 9) 


the lowest for years. In Algeria stocks 
amounted to 7,399,000 hectoliters. 

Wine growers complain of inadequate 
financial returns. Fine wines are still 
able to command prices which defray the 
heavier expenses, but producers of the 
low-priced common wines have found the 
problem acute. The cost of cultivating 
reportedly runs to 40,000 francs per hec- 
tare, and the fixed price is 50 francs per 
degree hectoliter or 500 francs per 10 de- 
gree hectoliter. Under ideal conditions 
a hectare may yield 40 hectoliters. At 
the fixed price this would bring the wine- 
grower 20,000 francs, representing a net 
loss of 50 percent on his investment. 

In an effort to remedy this situation, 
the Government, in an ordnance of 
March 1945, granted an indemnity of 250 
francs for every hectoliter short of the 
1944 average to winegrowers whose only 
source of income was their vineyards. 
This was based on a loss of 15 percent in 
the harvest as compared with the har- 
vests of 1939-43. This ordnance was sup- 
plemented by one of June 1945, which 
provided a bonus of 140 francs per hecto- 
liter on each hectare producing less than 
50 hectoliters. The bonus was limited to 
farmers in the Midi whose only crop was 
wine grapes. 

Such measures have temporarily re- 
lieved the situation, but no permanent 
measures can be taken until the indus- 
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try has recovered the means to produce 
average or better-than-average crops. 

This accounts in part for the present 
price range of common wines—18 to 25 
francs per liter for rationed wine and 
about 100 francs and up for wine which, 
though it may carry a name and a year, 
is of mediocre quality. In normal years 
common wines averaged 2 to 3 francs per 
liter and excellent ‘little’ wines 10 to 
15 francs per liter. 


Fine Wines 


Production of fine wines in Metropoli- 
tan France in 1944 by the leading re- 
gions, according to figures released by 
the Contributions Indirectes, was as fol- 
lows: 





Hectoliters 
ee oe 242, 774 
Bourgogne and Franche Comte_-_ 724, 677 
Centre and Centre Quest___-_---__- 879, 219 
ing lcctivaentencnisar ince sit cme 307, 730 
ES ei ee eee 3, 433, 324 
EES eee 132, 202 

Er 


This total production figure of 5,719,926 
hectoliters of fine wines is about 2,000,000 
hectoliters at variance with the provi- 
sional figure of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. As suggested above, however, many 
small winegrowers are likely to give in- 
accurate or no production figures to the 
tax bureau. However, the Ministry of 
Agriculture now concedes that its 1944 
production figure was somewhat optimis- 
tic. In 1935 production of fine wines in 
Metropolitan France amounted to 8,594,- 
726 hectoliters. 

Declared stocks of fine wines from the 
1938-39 harvest, which was a good year, 
were 1,305,040 hectoliters. For 1944 they 
were 8,669,543 hectoliters. These stocks 
were held by the cultivators and do not 
include stocks held by the merchants: 
actual stocks, therefore, are much higher. 
In addition, Algerian stocks in the hands 
of both growers and merchants were re- 
ported to be 7,349,000 hectoliters for 1944. 

The rise in the price of fine wines began 
toward the end of 1940 and by the be- 
ginning of 1942 had reached, in free sales, 
a figure higher than the 1944 fixed price. 
The total of various wine taxes increased 
from 22 francs per hectoliter to 108 francs 
in 1944. 


Exports of Fine Wines 


In 1936 France exported 230,177 hecto- 
liters of wine, of which 9,656 hectoliters 
went to the United States; in 1937 ex- 
ports amounted to 253,500 hectoliters, 
the United States taking 15,578 hecto- 
liters; and exports in 1938 totaled 241,777 
hectoliters, of which the United States 
took 11,319 hectoliters. In 1940 exports 
dropped to 196,156 hectoliters, 18,424 
hectoliters of which went to the United 
States. In 1942 only 4,364 hectoliters 
were exported; in 1943, 5,953 hectoliters; 
and in 1944, 2,612 hectoliters. No wine 
was exported to the United States in 
1942, 1943, or 1944. During the first 
quarter of 1945, 158,935 hectoliters were 
exported, valued at 381,119,000 francs, 
none of which went to the United States. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Champagne 


The production of champagne is con- 
fined to the Province of Champagne, and 
specifically to the Departments of Marne 
and Aube, although small quantities of 
champagne grapes are cultivated in the 
Department of Aisne. 

The three leading vintages are pro- 
duced in the mountains around Reims, 
the Valley of the Marne, and the “Cote 
des Blancs.” The leading champagne 
firms use a blend of all three. 

In 1930, the area planted to champagne 
vineyards totaled 11,920 hectares and 
yielded 244,293 hectoliters of champagne. 
In 1944, 10,710 hectares were planted to 
grapes, and 247,360 hectoliters of cham- 
pagne were produced. In 1944 stocks of 
champagne totaled 58,988 hectoliters. 

It is impossible to fix for certain years 
the global value of champagne produc- 
tion. During a period of poor prices, a 
small portion of production may be re- 
purchased by the trade itself. What re- 
mains becomes the object of direct trans- 
action between winegrower and con- 
sumer, under conditions which give no 
accurate indication of value. 

However, on the basis of the purchase 
price of grapes per kilogram, there has 
been a sharp rise in cost since 1930. In 
that year sorted grapes of the great vin- 
tages cost 4 francs and unsorted 1.50 
francs per kilogram. In 1944 there were 
seven varieties of grapes which cost from 
10.50 to 18 francs per kilogram. 

The rise in cost of cultivation of vine- 
yards over a period of 10 years is indi- 
cated by the fact that in 1934 small vine- 
yards of 1 hectare by '% hectare, culti- 
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vated by the grower with the help of his 
family, cost 13,200 francs a hectare for 
cultivation, and large vineyards, cyjtj. 
vated by paid labor the year round 
figured the cost of cultivation at 18,209 
francs per hectare. In 1944 the costs had 
increased to 46,000 and 60,000 francs pe; 
hectare, respectively. 

Champagne is among the most im. 
portant of France’s export wines, 
1936 exports totaled 12,548,125 eight. 
tenth-liter bottles (1 liter = 1.0567 quarts) 
of which 1,377,000 bottles went to the 
United States. In 1937 exports totaleg 
14,541,875 bottles, 1,735,250 bottles of 
which went to the United States, and jn 
1938 exports amounted to 13,308,759 
bottles, 1,823,625 going to the United 
States. During 1941, 1942, and 1943 ex. 
ports totaled 677,327, 992,655, and 1,807,. 
190 bottles, respectively, the Uniteg 
States receiving 267,154, 427,129, ang 
772,544 bottles, respectively. During the 
first quarter of 1945 France exporteq 
12,576 bottles of champagne, of which 
5,341 went to the United States. 


Cognac 


Cognac is distilled at an alcoholic 
strength of 65 to 70 percent, but it is sold 
with a content of from 40 to 45 percent. 

The area planted to cognac-producing 
grapes was about 70,000 hectares in 1938, 
but this has since decreased to 60,000 
hectares. Prospects for the 1944-45 
harvest are extremely poor, so poor that 
sales and exports will have to come al- 
most entirely from stocks. 

The average cost of cultivation to the 
cognac producer in 1938 was 10,233 francs 





Courtesy Freneh Embassy 


Vines in the Bordeaux region (old chateau in background) 
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per hectare, whereas in 1944 it was 66,000 
francs per hectare. 

In the years 1930-44 average produc- 
tion amounted to 100,000 hectoliters of 
pure alcohol, or about 250,000 hectoliters 
of cognac. (To calculate the amount of 
cognac produced from a given quantity 
of pure alcohol, the latter should be 
multiplied by 100 and the resultant figure 
divided by 40). 

By far the greater proportion of cognac 
is exported, domestic consumption ac- 
counting for only about 20 percent of 
production. 

All sales prices in France are controlled 
by the Government agency, Le Controle 
des Prix. In practice, cognac prices 
have increased fivefold since 1938. The 
price of one of the most popular high- 
class brands was fixed at 30 francs a 
bottle in 1938, and in 1945 the price was 
150 francs per bottle. 


Demand Exceeds Supply 


The amount of pure alcohol exported 
by France increased from 27,133 hecto- 
liters in 1933 to 74,990 hectoliters in 1939. 
Following the 1939 harvest France ex- 
ported a total of 54,444 hectoliters of 
which 9,444 went to the United States. 
During the first quarter of 1945 only 3,- 
169 hectoliters of pure alcohol were ex- 
ported of which 511 went to the United 
States. 

While quantities of fine wines are 
available in stock for export, France’s 
present needs (including both domestic 
needs for common wines at reasonable 
prices and fine wines for export) exceed 
current production. A total of 41,210,000 
hectoliters of all kinds of wine is needed. 
The Ministry of Agriculture’s estimate 
of the 1945 harvest is only 35,276,000 
hectoliters. By dipping into stores, this 
figure could be brought up to 39,540,- 
000 hectoliters. 

Algerian harvests and stocks have not 
been taken into account. These prob- 
ably total about 16,000,000 hectoliters. 
But, as noted above, shipping facilities 
are sufficient to transport only a fraction 
of the total. 





Trade Reconstruc- 
tion in the Americas 


(Continued from p. 4) 


to interfere in the internal political af- 
fairs of his hosts. Political meddling by 
foreign businessmen, or by anyone else, 
is both reprehensible and dangerous. 
Admittedly, unethical conduct on the 
part of a few of our businessmen has 
occurred in Latin America. But I am 
proud to say it has been by a small 
minority. The great majority of our 
merchants, bankers, and industrialists 
are of the highest integrity and will have 
no more truck with the other type than 
Will our dipiomatic missions. It is al- 
most superfluous to add that the United 
States Government will not condone for- 
eign political meddling by its nationals. 

The industrialization programs of the 
other American Republics must be con- 
Sidered from both a short- and a long- 
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Column 


Margaret E. Wambsganss (“Shoes and 
Leather in Yugoslavia”) .—Born in Chi- 
cago, Ill. Educated in Buffalo, N. Y., and 
George Washington and American Uni- 
versities, Washington, D.C. Engaged in 
general business practice in Buffalo for a 
number of years, experience including 
chemical and metallurgical engineering 
and transportation. Entered Federal 
service in March 1937, being attached for 
5 years to Administrative Staff, Railroad 
Retirement Board. With Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce since 
March 1942. Until July 15, 1945, business 
specialist in the Industrial Projects Unit; 
on date mentioned, she joined the 
Leather Unit. Member National League 
of American Pen Women. 


Paul Wiers (‘‘Foreign-Trade Figures 
Becoming Available’’)—See FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY Of November 24, 1945. 





range point of view. In the present pe- 
riod, during which the demand for our 
output of producers’ goods exceeds the 
supply, we are giving close and sympa- 
thetic attention to the needs of our 
American neighbors. Many United 
States manufacturers of producers goods, 
eager to reestablish their export trade, 
are voluntarily allocating a portion of 
their output to meet foreign demands. 
In cases of unusual urgency, we still pos- 
sess the authority to give limited priority 
assistance to the orders of foreign buyers 
in certain cases. Moreover, we are 
anxious to bring Latin American buyers 
into contact with our manufacturers, 
and, where necessary, to request our fac- 
tories to allocate a portion of their output 
for export. 


Economic Relationships 


With these transitional problems 
solved, our neighbors and we shall then 
be face to face with working out the 
longer-run economic relations of the 
Americas with each other and with the 
world. We shall be too late, however, if 
we wait to face their problems until they 
are upon us. Decisions are being made 
today and every day which will determine 
our economic relations tomorrow. As we 
make these decisions, all of the American 
nations should have clearly in mind the 
kind of economic system which will best 
serve our common ends. 

We believe that the best suited system 
of economic relationships is the one most 
conducive to the preservation of peace 
and international understanding, and 
which is most effective in promoting 
higher living standards and increased 
prosperity here and throughout the 
Americas. The two, of course, are inter- 
dependent. Rising standards of living 
are a powerful bulwark to the institutions 
of freedom and popular government, and 
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these institutions, as we know too well, 
are stones in the arch of peace. The 
tyrant must first place his own people 
in chains before he is ready to leap at 
the throat of a neighbor. 

With these ultimate objectives in mind, 
it is immediately clear that neither our 
neighbors nor we seek to establish a 
Western Hemisphere economic bloc. The 
American nations could, perhaps, organ- 
ize an exclusive system of hemispheric 
trading arrangements, under which com- 
merce between the Americas and the rest 
of the world would be discouraged or 
prevented. 

What would that avail us? It would 
sanction the formation of other exclu- 
sive economic blocs. Economic blocs of 
this kind must inevitably become political 
blocs, the emergence of which would be 
an ominous warning that the peace of the 
world was in jeopardy. 

Moreover, an exclusively hemispheric 
trading system, far from promoting the 
economic well-being of the American 
Republics, would undermine it. The 
United States, which normally takes 
about 30 percent of the Latin American 
export trade, would have to absorb nearly 
all of it. This is a manifest impossibil- 
ity; either the United States market 
would be glutted with unwanted sur- 
pluses, or the other Republics would suf- 
fer severely from the loss of their normal 
export markets. A protracted and pain- 
ful period of readjustment would ensue, 
during which each of the American Re- 
publics would have to transfer its pro- 
ductive energies from lines in which it 
was most efficient to others in which it 
would be less so. Productivity and 
standards of living would inevitably 
decline. These consequences would 
weaken, and eventually scuttle the inter- 
American system. 

The sole sane alternative to a hemi- 
spheric system of discrimination and re- 
striction is an international system of 
equal treatment and expansion. It is 
only in a world economy constructed 
along these lines that each nation, in 
the Americas and elsewhere, can realize 
the highest potential of its productive 
powers; nor is there any other basic 
pattern for world economic organiza- 
tion which produces fewer of the eco- 
nomic practices which engender inter- 
national friction and hostility. 

The achievement of these goals 
demands, on the part of all like-minded 
nations, a concerted effort to eliminate 
every form of economic discrimination, 
including preferences, multicolumn 
tariffs, and discriminatory exchange and 
quota practices; to reduce substantially 
the tariff barriers which have throttled 
the trade of the world; to put an end to 
the restrictive practices of international 
cartels; to adopt a code of principles to 
govern the use of subsidies, commodity 
agreements, and other such devices; and 
to prescribe the use of tactics of economic 
aggression. 

It is fitting to consider this ideal of 
world economic organization against the 
background of the interests and aspira- 
tions of the other Republics of this 
hemisphere. 

‘ 
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Trading System Upset 

Until the economic cataclysms of the 
early 1930’s, there were few areas in the 
world which adhered more closely than 
Latin America to the basic principles of 
the liberal international trading system. 
The other American Republics found, in 
the first three decades of this century, 
that their economic interests were best 
served by a high degree of integration 
with the world economy, by the avoid- 
ance of discrimination and of other 
trade barriers. These principles remain 
as valid for Latin America today, as they 
were in the 1920’s, since the prosperity 
of many of the other American Repub- 
lics is almost directly determined by the 
level and composition of their foreign 
trade. 

The Latin American countries were 
forced to deviate from these principles, 
not by any fundamental change in their 
interests, but because they were driven 
in desperation to seek to isolate them- 
selves from the economic disaster which 
swept across the world in the early 1930’s. 
The prices of the goods exported by the 
other American nations fell far more 
than the prices of the goods they im- 
ported; their export markets disap- 
peared; the stability of their currencies 
was threatened; tariffs were raised 
against them; European nations adopted 
policies of discrimination and bilateral- 
ism. 

Once the other American Republics 
were driven to adopt defensive tactics, 
they logically had to learn and follow 
techniques of restrictionism and dis- 
crimination. Latin American trade soon 
became a jungle of rising and multi- 
column tariffs, of quotas and clearing 
agreements, of barter, exchange control, 
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and multiple-currency ‘systems. The 
virus of economic nationalism soon 
spread to fields of activity only remotely 
related to the root cause of the trouble. 
Some countries, for example, severely re- 
stricted the freedom of foreign nationals 
to practice their trades and professions. 
In this respect, however, the United 
States is in no position to be critical, since 
many of our States enforce similar unwise 
and counter productive restrictions. 

We have no desire to engage in re- 
criminations over the economic history 
of the 1930’s; our own record, let it be 
remembered, was far from being free of 
blemishes. Our own Hawley-Smoot tariff 
was one of the first economic provoca- 
tions. However, it is equally true that we 
were one of the first to see the error of 
our ways, and to try to call a halt to the 
blind series of negative defensive meas- 
ures, retaliations, and counter-retalia- 
tions. We may be proud that one of the 
few notes of sanity in that destructive 
decade was struck by our own reciprocal 
trade-agreements program, which em- 
bodied the wisdom and patience of that 
great statesman, Cordell Hull. But our 
trade-agreements program came too late 
with Hitler already in power and world 
conflict already in the making, to do more 
than eliminate some of the more con- 
spicuous economic excesses of that un- 
happy period. 


Remedying Economic Ills 


It is to be hoped that we have learned 
a lesson and will put it into practice. We 
start today, not with a clean slate, but 
with a slate cleaner than it may be again 
for a very long time. The world, chas- 
tened and sobered by 6 years of total war, 
should be as ready now as it ever will be 
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in our lifetimes to adopt fundamentg) 
remedies for the economic ills that beset 
us. 
With these thoughts in mind, we haye 
drawn up, in cooperation with our neigh. 
bors of this hemisphere and with the 
other members of the United Nations, g 
plan for the solution of the problems 
posed by the exchange restrictions ang 
discriminations, and the competitive eyr. 
rency devaluations of the 1930's. In the 
Bretton Woods plan for an Internationa] 
Monetary Fund, we have agreed upon g 
code of fair practices to govern the opera. 
tion of the international exchanges, ang 
we have established a fund to tide mem. 
bers over transitional difficulties and help 
make it possible for them to adhere to 
the code of rules. The Internationa) 
Bank, plans for which were also formu. 
lated at Bretton Woods, should assist in 
promoting loans to finance sound proj. 
ects for reconstruction and economic 
development. 

The Congress of the United States has 
already approved our participation in 
the Bretton Woods institutions. We 
should be disappointed to see the Fund 
and the Bank established without the 
participation from the very beginning of 
all of the eligible nations of this hem. 
isphere. 

We are looking forward to a United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Em- 
ployment in 1946—a conference which 
will, we hope, accomplish for the prob- 
lems of world trade and employment 
what the Bretton Woods Conference 
achieved for the problems of interna- 
tional financial and exchange relation- 
ships. It is our hope that the other 
American Republics will join with us at 
that conference in the formulation of an 
economic treaty of peace which may 
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Country Summaries Available 


The Foreign Service of the United States has prepared a series of 
summaries of economic information for a number of foreign countries 
covering the period 1945-46 which present pertinent facts on a number 
of topics, and are designed to be of assistance to foreign traders. 

Subjects covered include area and boundaries, natural regional divi- 
sions and topography, climate, population, form of government, produc- 
tion, transportation, communication facilities, currency, banking and 
insurance, and weights and measures; foreign trade and tariff structure; 
purchasing power, indicators of business activity, and details of demand; 
principal commercial cities, distribution facilities, and aids to distri- 
bution: and customary terms of sale, established customs, and special 


packing considerations. 


Summaries are now available for the following countries: 


Afghanistan France. Panama 
Australia. Gibraltar Paraguay 
Bahamas. Greenland Peru 

Barbados India. Portugal 

Brazil. Iran. Spain 

Canada Jamaica Surinam 

Chile. Morocco (French Zone) Syria-Lebanon. 
Colombia Morocco (International Trinidad and Tobago 
Costa Rica. Zone). Tunisia 

Cuba. Morocco (Spanish Zone) Turkey 
Dominican Republic Mozambique United Kingdom. 
Ecuador Newfoundland Uruguay. 

Egypt New Zealand Venezuela. 

Fiji. Nicaragua. 


These summaries may be obtained from the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or from any of its Field 
Offices, a list of which appears on the inside front cover of this issue. 
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preak the shackles which now confine the 
trade of the world. or 

No area will benefit more than the 
Americas from the reconstruction of 
world trade along liberal, nondiscrim- 
jnatory lines; no peoples have a greater 
stake in the rehabilitation of the world 
economy than do the peoples of all the 
American Republics. 

We want to see the Americas, then, 
not as an economic bloc, but as an in- 
tegral part of an economic whole. We 
desire this because of, and not in spite of, 
our special security interests in the West- 
ern Hemisphere; for we know of no way 
better to protect this hemisphere and 
ourselves than by helping to promote the 
prosperity, stability, and mutual trust 
and confidence, of the Americas. 

We ask no special rights or privileges 
from our neighbors, nor do we ask them 
to discriminate against non-American 
nations. We could not, of course, sit idly 
by while a non-American nation tried, 
as did the Nazis, to use their economic 
relations with the Americas as a cover for 
political intrigue and provocation; but 
we seek to bar from this hemisphere no 
ration which desires, in good faith, to en- 
gage in commerce with it. 

The economic integration of the Amer- 
icas with the rest of the world is not a 
development which we fear; on the con- 
trary, we desire it, and we will gladly do 
our utmost to achieve it. 

Either the exaggerated nationalisms, 
now so prevalent everywhere, must be 
completely extirpated from relations be- 
tween peoples or those nationalisms will 
prevent reconstruction, destroy trade and 
investment, lower living standards, and 
again imperil civilization. 

To eliminate those nationalisms and 
substitute therefore constructive prac- 
tical cooperation, as good neighbors, in 
benefit of all concerned is our firm 
purpose. 

The countless obstacles including the 
grave threats of inflation which may ap- 
pear to block the reconstruction of for- 
eign trade in this hemisphere can be 
overcome—and with surprising rapid- 
ity—if each of the American Govern- 
ments together with our respective citi- 
zens will give honesty and thought, hard 
work, and cooperation to the task. With 
these homely ingredients, the unbeliev- 
able in prosperity can be accomplished. 





U.S. Army Air Shows, 
Denmark 


As a small part of a program to pro- 
mote better understanding between this 
country and Denmark, a United States 
Army Air Show was staged at Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, and then at Kalborg, 
in Jutland, during the latter part of Sep- 
tember. At Copenhagen more than 
125,000 persons inspected the equipment 
typical of that used in the war, and at 
Kalborg approximately 30,000 more 
viewed the display, which received favor- 


able comment in the press in both 
instances, 
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New Books and 


*xThe following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each Case. 
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Articles of interest to businessmen, ap- 
pearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin, November 25, 1945. 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price, $3.50 
per year. The November 25 issue con- 
tains these articles: 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL. By Edward H. 
Buehrig. 

THE NECESSITY OF FOREIGN INVESTMENT. 
Address by Willard L. Thorp. 


THE FuTuRE OF INTERNATIONAL Eco- 
NOMIC RELATIONS. Address by Clair 
Wilcox. 


REPORT ON SECOND MEETING OF RUBBER 
Stupy GROUP. 


UNITED STATES POLICY ON THE TREAT- 
MENT OF GERMANY. Address by James W. 
R “aleberger. 

EFF°CT OF THE WOOL MARKET ON For- 
EIGN E<ONOMIC RELATIONS. Statement by 
Assistant Secretary Clayton. 


INTERNATIONAL MILITARY ‘TRIBUNAL. 
Opening address by Robert H. Jackson. 


AVAILABILITY OF GERMAN PLANT EQUIP- 
MENT. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS CONFERENCE. 


MAIL SERVICE TO DISPLACED PERSONS IN 
AUSTRIA AND GERMANY. 
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INTER-AMERICAN SOLIDARITY: Safe- 
guarding the Democratic Ideal. 


Pan AMERICA, A PosSTWaR ESTIMATE. 
By Ellis O. Briggs. 


RELEASE OF AVIATION EQUIPMENT TO AR- 
GENTINE PURCHASERS. 


Status oF Civit AVIATION DocUMENT 
CONCLUDED AT CHICAGO DECEMBER 7, 1944. 


Other Publications 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICES. Paul V. Horn, 1945. 694 pp. 
Price, $6. This book has been designed 
for use as a college textbook and business 
reference, and attempts to simplify, so 
far as possible, and to make interesting, 
without sacrificing substance, the fun- 
damentals of international economic re- 
lations. 

Available from: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF JAPAN. Sir Fred- 
erick Whyte. 1945. 59 pp. Price, 25 
cents. In this booklet the writer gives a 
description of Japan in defeat. It is di- 
vided into three chapters: historical, 
showing how Japan rose to power; inter- 
pretive, showing the forces at work in 
Japan in our own time; and prophetic, 
in which the future is forecast. 

Available from: Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs, 542 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 19, N. Y. 


THE HEADQUARTERS OF INTERNATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS. C. Wilfred Jenks. 1945. 
102 pp. Price, $1.50. The present study 
is an attempt to review the problems in- 
volved in the selection of the head- 
quarters of future international institu- 
tions and the assurance at such head- 
quarters of the degree of independence 
from the control of any one State neces- 
sary to enable such institutions to dis- 
charge effectively the distinctively inter- 
national responsibilities committed to 
them. 

Available from: Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs, 542 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 19, N. Y. 


Mar YEARBOOK, 1945-46. (River Plate 
Shipping Regulations.) 1945. 458 pp. 
Price, $3.50. This fourteenth edition 
covers shipping, air transport, and trade 
regulations, in Argentina and Uruguay. 

Available from: B. H. Porson, 24 State 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


FORGOTTEN FRONTIER. Goeffrey Tyson. 
1945. 146 pp. Price, $3.50. This is the 
story of the part played by the tea plant- 
ers of northeastern India in the civilian 
evacuation of Burma in the spring and 
summer of 1942. In the van of advanc- 
ing Japanese armies, several hundred 
thousand refugees made their way by 
land from Burma to India, mainly across 
the wild and inaccessible mountain passes 
of the Assam-Burma border. The au- 
thor tells of the excitement, the hasty 
improvisation, the squalor, the tragedy, 
and the heroism of these days in which 
the tea planters of Assam and Bengal 
found themselves engaged in one of the 
strangest missions of mercy that can ever 
have been assigned to a civilian organiza- 
tion in time of war. 

Available from: W. H. Targett & Co., 
Ltd., 4, Lyons Range, Calcutta, India. 
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New World Trade Leads 


(Continued from p. 11) 


33. Belgium—Société  Technologique 
“SOTEC”, 84, Avenue de la Toison d'Or, 
Brussels, is interested in the purchase of 
heating, refrigerating, air-conditioning ap- 
paratus. 

34. Belgium—Soudometal S. A., 83, Chaus- 
see de Ruysbroeck, Forest-Brussels, is inter- 
ested in the purchase of electric-welding 
equipment and accessories. 

35. Belgium—Usines Puratos—H. & J. Groot 
Freres, 45, rue Steyls, Brussels, desire to pur- 
chase all types of honey-made confectionery, 
and chewing gum. 

36. Belgium—A. Uyttebrock, 36, rue Au- 
guste Donnay, Liege, is interested in the pur- 
chase of and representation for all types of 
cheese, canned fruits, and conserves. 

37. Belgium—Raoul Vandermeulen, Lou- 
piggne-Genappe is interested in the pur- 
chase of honey. 

38. Belgium—Benoit de Wilde, 56, Avenue 
Bertaux, Brussels, is interested in the pur- 
chase of and representation for leather waste 
(leather scrap); this should contain a high 
percentage of waste measuring at least one- 
fourth square foot. 

39. Belgium—Laboratoires Zenith, 27, Ave- 
nue de Belgique, Antwerp, is interested in 
the purchase of and representation for hair- 
waving equipment, hair-drying machinery, 
hairdresser’s cabinets and stools, hair prepar- 
ations, cosmetics, hairdresser’s equipment 
and supplies. 

40. Canada—Sarnia Ice Co., Ltd., Sarnia, 
Ontario, Canada, is interested in purchase 
quotations on ammonia compressor—two, 
30-40 capacity (can be furnished without 
motor if desired) . 

41. Canada—Markad Co., 318 Adelaide 
Street West, Toronto 2-B, desires to contact 
manufacturers of microfilm process and mi- 
crofilm equipment in the United States. 

42. Canada—B. C. Distributors Ltd., 195 
Alexander Street, Vancouver, B. C., is inter- 
ested in the purchase of grapefruit jutce, 
orange juice, pineapple juice, stuffed olives, 
ripe olives—carload lots, standard and 
choice—specifications: 20-ounce (No. 2) cans 
for grapefruit; 20-ounce (No. 2) cans for or- 
ange juice; all sizes for pineapple juice; 
8-ounce tins for stuffed olives; 9-ounce jars 
for ripe olives. 

43. England—F. J. Hawkes & Co., Ltd., 
Finsbury Court, Finsburg Pavement, London, 
E. C. 2, is interested in the purchase of tooth 
paste; manufacturers able to fill orders for 
shipment to South Africa sbould com- 
municate with the English firm as soon as 
possible. 

44. England—The Hercules Cycle & Mo- 
tor Co., Ltd., Britannia Works, Aston, 
Birmingham 6, England, and 63b Old 
Brompton Road, South Kensington, London, 
S. W. 7, is interested in the purchase of ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of bicycle 
chains, bicycle seats, and bicycle wheels, 
spokes, and nipples. 

45. England—J. K. Winser, Higher Oak- 
shott Farm, Hawkley, Liss., Hants, is inter- 
ested in the purchase of One small-capacity 
hand-operated pea sheller—to shell up to 50 
pounds per hour. 

46. France—J. Ayrole, Grande Rue, Jar- 
geau, Loiret, desires to purchase ice-cream- 
manufacturing equipment. 

47. France—Etablissements de Sereville 
S. A. R. L., 3, rue d’Hauteville, Paris X, wish 
to purchase special needles for looms to make 


hosiery—approximately 500,000 ($10,000) 
worth of these needles desired to be pur- 
chased. 


48. France—Biscuit Gondolo, 72, rue 
Vaillant-Couturier, Maisons-Alfort (Seine), 
wishes to purchase cooky-packing machinery. 

49. France—Papeteries Générales Du Nord, 
62-64, rue Inkerman, Roubaix (Nord), is in- 
terested in the purchase of machinery to 
manufacture paper envelopes and paper 
bags; seeking agencies for blotting paper, 
letter paper, and the like. 
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50. India—Super Services (India), 18 New 
Queen's Road, Bombay, is interested in the 
purchase of intercommunicating telephone 
equipment; specifications will be submitted 
to interested firms upon request. 

51. Kenya—Church Missionary Society 
Bookshop, Nairobi, wish to purchase books— 
simple educational books, all subjects; chil- 
dren’s books. 

52. Newfoundland—Horwood Lumber Co., 
Ltd., Water Street, St. John’s, is interested 
in the purchase of Douglas fir doors—two- 
panel preferred, or alternative five-panel— 
quantity: 1,200—1,000 inside doors, 100 
French doors, 100 outside doors; specifica- 
tions will be submitted to interested firms 
upon request. 

53. Panama—Gerardo Diaz, publisher of 
Hechos, Panama, is interested in securing 
used printing-plant equipment—two lino- 
type machines complete with mats and ac- 
cessories; one automatic press (the publica- 
tion is the same size as Time); one title 
machine; one magazine-binding machine. 

54. Netherlands—C. G. Ruys, 2 Bremhorst- 
laan, Wassenaar near The Hague, is inter- 
ested in purchasing electric hand-paint spray 
guns—current: 220 volts, a. c., 50 cycles. 

55. Sweden—AB. Verkstadsteknik, 45-A 
Regeringsgatan, Stockholm, is interested in 
purchasing 100 kilograms of transparent cel- 
lulose sheetings (cellophane type), in sizes 
35 x 35 centimeters and thicknesses of 0.25 
0.75 and 1 millimeter. The sheeting must be 
flexible with the same qualities as cello- 
phane; also air and moisture proof, resisting 
a pressure of up to one atmosphere. Plastic 
glue for use in gluing transparent cellulose 
sheetings of the cellophane type in thick- 
nesses of 0.25—-0.75 and 1 millimeter; the glue 
should be similar to that used in the acetone 
process of gluing celluloid sheetings—100 
kilograms. 


Import Opportunities 


56. England—Blunt & Wray, Ltd., 70 
Salisbury Road, Kilburn, London, N. W. 6. 
Product for export: Sterling silver and gilt 
chalices; ecclesiastical metalcraft. 





A freight ship bringing 200 tons of 
fish which arrived at Komsomolsk, U. S. 
S. R., September 6 was the first freighter 
in service between Kamchatka and 
Komsomolsk (on the Amur), according 
to the Soviet press. 
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(Continued from p. 13) 


ber because of exports totaled $9,600,009 
as compared with authorizations for sales 
of exchange (imports) of $11,800,009 

Import licenses issued in October 1945 
totaled $16,200,000, as compared With 
$18,700,000 in September. Licenses in 
October for the importation of £00ds jn. 
cluded under the preferential and first 
classifications composed 84 percent of 
the total. Licenses for the importa. 
tion of goods from the United State 
amounted to $12,900,000 or 80 percent of 
the total, followed in order by Argenting 
with $708,000; the United Kingdom 
$588,000; Peru, $535,000; Switzerlang 
$391,000; and Canada, $251,000. Impor 
licenses granted up to October 31, 1945 
total $214,000,000, as compared with 
$172,000,000 and $93,000,000 for the cor. 
responding periods of 1944 and 1943 
respectively. Export licenses granted up 
to October 31, 1945, total $98,000,000. 

The balance sheet of the Bank of the 
Republic, as of October 31, 1945, indi- 
cated an increase during that month 
in gold bullion and holdings of foreign 
exchange of the Bank of the Republic 
of 299,000,000 to 303,000,000 pesos. Bank 
notes in circulation rose by approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 pesos, and deposits by 
about 1,500,000 pesos. The reserve per- 
centage against bank notes increased 
from 145.72 to 147.07. National fiscal 
revenues continued substantially higher 
than estimates, October revenues 
amounting to 12,600,000 pesos. 

The index of the cost of living for a 
workman's family in Bogota dropped 
during October from 186.7 (February 
1937=100) to 183.3, bringing the index 
to the lowest point reached in 1945. 
Residents of Bogota in the medium and 
higher economic classifications, on the 
other hand, reported a steady rise in 
living costs, especially in dwelling rentals 
which, since the elimination of price 
control in Colombia in August, have 
pointed sharply upward. 

Dr. Gabriel Turbay, Presidential can- 
didate of the Liberal Party in Colombia, 
in a public address on October 31, fore- 
casted that Colombia would need a loan 
of not less than $100,000,000 to supple- 
ment its ordinary revenues during the 
next 4 years, to be used for (1) the im- 
provement of Colombia’s system of in- 
ternal communications, through the ter- 
mination of its eastern and western rail- 
way trunk lines and of the lines that will 
connect Bogota with Cali and Medellin 
and with Bucaramanga; (2) the paving 
of highways which would connect cen- 
ters of production and consumption; (3) 
the enlargement and mechanization of 
Colombia's maritime and river ports, and 
a better adaptation of the Magdalena 
River to the necessities of navigation; 
and (4) the promotion of a nation-wide 
program for education and hygiene. 

In the same address Dr. Turbay advo- 
cated the industrialization of Colombia, 
adding that, to attain this goal without 
too great delay, that country should a- 
cept foreign capital and technical skill 
and welcome the formation of enter 
prises with mixed capital, national and 
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foreign. To this end he recommended 
that Colombia avoid giving the impres- 
sion abroad and at home that its Gov- 
ernment opposes private enterprise. 

Sharp criticism followed the announce- 
ment that a deposit of 50 pesos would be 
required of all telephone subscribers in 
Bogota. This requirement was later 
abandoned, and in its place the newly 
elected municipal council of Bogota au- 
thorized a loan of 3,000,000 pesos to cover 
the current deficit of the telephone en- 
terprise. At the same time, the manager 
of the enterprise was authorized to nego- 
tiate the acquisition and installation of 
40,000 new automatic telephones. 

The Municipal Treasury of Bogota an- 
nounced that, during the first 10 months 
of 1945, the assessed valuation of prop- 
erty in the capital increased by 104,000,- 
000 pesos, and that the rise during the 
past years amounted to 455,000,000 pesos. 
More than 5,000 properties, valued at 
132,000,000 pesos, are tax exempt. 

An increase in the number of labor 
disputes, particularly in the transporta- 
tion, textile, and petroleum industries, 
took place in Colombia during October 
and November. The recently formed 
Colombian Federation of Petroleum 
Workers presented a petition to major 
oil companies demanding higher wages, 
the closed shop, and labor participation 
in the administration of social benefits. 
The companies refused to negotiate, and 
on November 5 oil workers of all major 
companies, except one, participated in a 
4-hour strike designed to force the com- 
panies and the Government to heed their 
petition. The Ministry of Labor sup- 
ported the contention of the companies 
that a petition for a new labor contract 
cannot be presented at this time because 
valid union agreements signed last year 
have not expired. A strike of several 
hundred textile workers continued, and 
Government efforts to arrange a settle- 
ment proved unsuccessful. Demands 
have been made on three other textile 
factories and one tannery in Bogota. The 
powerful Magdalena River Workers 
Union has presented a long petition of 
demands to shipping companies which is 
presently being discussed by labor and 
management representatives. The rail- 
way unions also have made new demands 
on the Government. Workers of the 
railways, of the Magdalena River trans- 
portation companies, and of the petro- 
leam companies are among the most 
highly organized in Colombia. 


Nicaragua 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Managua) 


The Nicaraguan economy was rela- 
tively stable during October, despite a 
declining supply of foreign exchange and 
lower prices for farm commodities and 
Jabor. Wholesale and retail prices of im- 
ported articles were well maintained as 
the stagnation of retail sales lifted some- 
what and business recovered from the 
shock of the abrupt ending of the Pacific 
war. The country is still suffering from 
a shortage of many basic commodities, 
and deliveries are expected to be slow. 
A declining market. therefore, cannot be 
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expected until after the turn of the year. 
Particularly is this true in. view of the 
preparations that are being made for the 
greatest holiday trade since the outbreak 
of the war. 

Agricultural prospects were favorable 
as sufficient rainfall continued, and agri- 
culturists are still hopeful that the de- 
cline in prices of farm commodities is 
temporary and resulted only when heavy 
yields of first crops were realized. Second 
plantings, particularly of corn, beans, 
and root vegetables, have been reduced 
in area. 

The supply situation improved slightly 
when two October sailings brought a 
large quantity of merchandise. The port 
of Corinto was congested for 2 weeks 
while the railways attempted to cope with 
the situation. These imports are for the 
most part being withheld from retail 
trade channels until the holiday buying 
season gets under way. 

The issuance of a new decree to reg- 
ulate trade and commerce probably will 
have a restrictive effect on import trade. 
The law was designed to correct some of 
the shortcomings of existing control 
measures. The immediate result of the 
new decree was a drop in the black 
market foreign exchange rate to 5.50 
cordobas per dollar. 

October witnessed a transport problem 
of major proportions, when the regular 
tanker which supplies the west coast 
cities of Central America with petroleum 
products was ordered by the insurance 
company to drydock for inspection and 
repairs. Many trucks, busses, and private 
cars were out of operation from a week to 
10 days for lack of gasoline. Only the 
immediate response of the United States 
Defense Forces in the Canal Zone pre- 
vented a protracted transport tie-up. 

Prospects of a coffee crop larger than 
was estimated in August and September, 
and the opinion that ceiling prices for 
this commodity might be placed at $20 
or more per 100 pounds, or entirely re- 
moved, brought increased interest in 
coffee. Rumors indicate that offers of 
$18 and $19 per 100 pounds have been 
received from Sweden and Denmark. 
Shipping space to these countries is a 
big problem, however, and exporters 
realize the difficulties in this respect. 

Late reports indicate that the rice 
crop will be larger than was anticipated. 
It is now estimated that this year’s cotton 
yield, harvested in late November and 
December, will result in a surplus far 
above the country’s needs, or from 10,000 
to 13,000 quintals (1 quital=101.43 
pounds). Cotton men are looking to the 
United States for aid because of the 
United States-Nicaragua surplus cotton 
purchasing agreement of July 1942. 

Areas devoted to second plantings of 
corn and beans have been reduced, and 
much dissatisfaction regarding corn 
prices is in evidence. More than $100,- 
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000 was spent for purchases of corn by 
UNRRA in late October. 

The demand for dairy products, poul- 
try, and fresh meats kept prices for such 
commodities at high levels. 

There has been much concern regard- 
ing declining production of gold and sil- 
ver. Although the supply situation has 
eased, there has not yet been time since 
restrictions were lifted for new produc- 
tion equipment to arrive at the mines. 

There is but little unrest in the labor 
groups, despite the fact that wages for 
farm laborers declined in line with lower 
farm-commodity prices. The prospec- 
tive fair coffee crop probably will pro- 
vide work for a large portion of the labor 
displaced by reduced programs for rub- 
ber and other strategic materials. Much 
interest also is being shown in a re- 
newed building program. 





U.S. Planes for the Indies 


The Netherlands Goverment has pur- 
chased in the United States a number 
of transport planes for use in the Nether- 
lands Indies. The negotiations were 
conducted by Albert Plesman, director 
of KLM (Royal Dutch Air Lines), when 
he was in the United States. After the 
planes have aided in the rehabilitation 
of the Indies, they will be returned to the 
air line. 

Six Douglas DC-4 transport plane’ are 
expected in Holland soon and will be 
followed by a second shipment of eight 
planes. The Government intends to use 
these for official service to the Indies and 
will permit the air line to operate the 
craft. The planes will carry important 
Government officials and mail between 
the Indies and Holland. The Nether- 
lands Indies government plans to fly 
some transports in the same service. 





A Silk Hat for the Mayor of Tiel 


The Mayor of Tiel, in Gelderland Prov- 
ince, in the Netherlands, is going to get 
a new silk hat. A story in the Nether- 
lands News described the sad plight of 
the Mayor, who had lost all his posses- 
sions, including his treasured top hat, 
during the German occupation, and felt 
unable to carry out his functions prop- 
erly when not dignified by a gleaming 
topper. 

The story came to the attention of 
Fletcher H. Montgomery, president of 
the Hat Corporation of America. Mont- 
gomery wrote Tiel’s Mayor as follows: 
“Realizing the importance of a fine silk 
topper to a man holding your office, we 
are taking the liberty of shipping you 
one today with our compliments, and 
with best wishes for your town and 
country.” 
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